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Maryland’s Lesson of Tolerance 


WO years after the landing of the Pilgrims of Mary- 

land on March 25, 1634, the following oath, required 
by his brother the second Lord Baltimore, was adminis- 
tered to Leonard Calvert, first Governor of the Colony 
of Maryland, and a Catholic: 

I will not by myself or any other directly or indirectly, trouble, 
molest, or discountenance any person professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ for or in respect of religion. I will make no differ- 
ence of persons in conferring offices, favors, or rewards for or 
in respect of religion, but merely as they shall be found faithful 
and well deserving and endued with moral virtues and ability; 
my aim shall be public unity and if any person or officer shall 
molest any person professing to believe in Jesus Christ, on account 
of his religion, I will protect the person and punish the offender. 

History relates that these principles were carried out 
to the full by the colonists of Maryland until, through 
the destruction of the original Colony, a century-long re- 
ligious persecution succeeded to the brief reign of re- 
ligious liberty and tolerance. 

If the commemorative exercises of the tercentennial 
year 1934 are to be more than the casual reminder of a 
lofty, but passing experiment in the past, they must have 
some meaning for our present conduct. Today we ask: 
Is that tolerance, so positively vowed by Governor Calvert 
and his followers in 1634, something of value, which is 
consonant with the unchanging principles of religion and 
morality ? 

The Catholic Church, as the repository of the message 
delivered to her once and for all by Jesus Christ, the 
Divine Teacher of humanity, admits of no compromise 
with truth. To question any part of revealed truth is 
to question the credibility and authority of Him who 
taught it. However tolerant we may be of merely hu- 
man opinions, in the sphere of revealed doctrine there 
can be no tolerance of error. Indeed, no thinking man, 
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whether in the field of art, science, or law, is tolerant of 
error, once that error is manifest. All the more, there- 
fore, is the Catholic Church intolerant of error in those 
things which supremely concern man’s destiny, once the 
Holy Spirit has made such error manifest. 

Yet to the very degree that the Catholic is intolerant 
of false doctrine, he is tolerant of those persons who may 
hold it. In this attitude of mind, he follows the example 
of Christ Himself, who was patient with those who failed 
to grasp His message, and who waited eight days after 
His Resurrection, lest, by a too sudden insistence upon the 
truth, He drive to despair His doubting Apostle Thomas. 

No canon of the Catholic Faith or discipline bids us 
to force Catholic teachings upon those who fail to see 
their validity. Nor is the fact that others for reasons 
hidden to ourselves do not perceive this validity a reason 
necessarily for moral censure. The Church fully recog- 
nizes that the teachings of the Church may be rejected 
in perfectly good faith. It realizes that some of its most 
sacred truths may be reverenced by those who are unable 
to accept its truth as a whole; and that in that fellowship 
with teachings which it rejects they may yet work some 
good, both morally and spiritually. Indeed, we have 
the humiliating consciousness that some non-Catholics, 
equipped with but a fraction of the treasury of revealed 
doctrine, may put that broken equipment to a more effec- 
tive use for their own sanctification than some Catholics 
who bask in the full light of religious certainty. The 
ancient teaching of the early ages of the Church, dwelt 
upon by the Fathers but forgotten by some zealous per- 
sons in the epochs of political confusion, that conviction 
cannot be forced but must be left to the free influence 
of the mind aided by the enlightening grace of the Holy 
Spirit, has become clarified in later years and today is 
familiar to all. 

The fact that Catholics were in the past, as are mil- 
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lions of them today, the victims of religious intolerance, 
will not change their attitude towards those not of their 
faith. No situation which Catholics can face today can 
make heavier demands upon their patience and charity 
than those which confronted the early settlers of Mary- 
land. If we can emulate those heroic men and women, 
the year 1934 will have taught an imperishable lesson. 


The Wagner Bill 


O part of the National Recovery Act has been more 

widely discussed than the famous section 7a. It 
was commonly said that this section at last secured the 
right of the workers to organize, and fully protected 
the right of collective bargaining. As a matter of record, 
this was the intention of Congress in framing the section, 
and the wording would appear to state the intention with 
accuracy. Nevertheless, clever legal counsel were soon 
able to point out to recalcitrant employers roads of eva- 
sion, and in the period which ensued, the company union 
showed the most remarkable increase in all its ill-starred 
history. 

To restore the original purpose of this section, Sen- 
ator Wagner, of New York, chairman of the National 
Labor Board, has introduced his bill. In a lengthy article 
published in the New York Times for March 11, the 
Senator defined the type of company union against which 
his bill is directed. It may be admitted that under certain 
not very common circumstances, a union in which mem- 
bership is restricted to the employes of a single employer, 
with or without the proviso that the employer will recog- 
nize no other, may work fairly well, at least to the extent 
of improving conditions which may be handled on a 
local basis. This is not the company union against which 
the bill is primarily directed. What Senator Wagner has 
in mind is the union bought and paid for by the em- 
ployer. This institution, generally initiated by the em- 
ployer himself, and conducted on lines dictated by him, 
adds insult to injury by hypocritically pretending to be 
genuine employe representation. The history of labor in 
this country shows that far from promoting peaceful 
relations between employers and employes, the company 
union, especially when joined with the so-called “ yellow- 
dog contract,” as it almost invariably is, has been a fruit- 
ful source of misunderstanding and disorder, equally 
harmful to the rights and legitimate interests of employer, 
employe, and the public. 

A brief resume of the provisions through which Sen- 
ator Wagner intends to clarify and strengthen Section 
7, is given by John J. Leary, labor editor for many years 
of the old New York World, and now connected with 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. The bill cre- 
ates a permanent National Labor Board of five members, 
whose findings shall be enforced through appropriate 
process in the Federal Courts. It penalizes as “ unfair 
labor practices,” interference by employers with employes 
who wish to organize and maintain labor unions; refusal 
by employers to recognize and deal with such unions; 
participation by employers or their agents in the forma- 
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tion or supervision of free unions; contributions by em- 
ployers or their agents to the financial support of any 
organization of employes; compensation by employers or 
their agents of any person for services in organizing 
employes; and discrimination in hiring or promoting a 
worker because of membership in a labor union. The 
elimination of these unfair practices will protect employes 
in forming their union, but what is more directly advan- 
tageous, Senator Wagner’s bill will compel the employer 
to deal with this union. The prevailing custom with 
many employers is to offer no interference in the forma- 
tion of a union, but when it is formed, to refuse to accept 
it as representing the workers. 

Two subsidiary points are of interest. By a special 
section the right of the worker to strike is guaranteed. It 
is obvious, however, that this right should never be used 
until all other means of protection have been tried and 
found useless, and this is the position which has always 
been held by intelligent labor leaders. What Senator 
Wagner’s bill proposes to do is to provide readily accessi- 
ble means of settlement and conciliation which will avert 
the necessity of the strike. It may be argued that even 
so the bill restricts the right to strike, but a better state- 
ment of the case is that if the Board functions properly, 
the conditions which cause or occasion strikes will be 
greatly reduced, and, in time, removed. 

Nor does the bill solve the question of the closed 
union shop. Senator Wagner holds that this is an issue 
to “ be worked out by labor and industry in the course 
of experience.” Further study may suggest the advisa- 
bility of an amendment which, however, in Senator Wag- 
ner’s words, should place no “obstacle in the way of 
making collective bargaining a working reality.” 

Experience has made clear the necessity of strength- 
ening section 7, for interpretations, apparently allowable 
or at least plausible, have been turning collective bargain- 
ing and the right to organize into an insulting delusion. 
Probably the exact powers of the Board will need to 
be stated with greater clarity, but on the whole Senator 
Wagner’s bill offers a reasonable solution of a very serious 
difficulty which bade fair to imperil the entire Recovery 
program. 


The School Fight in Germany 


HE sympathy of all men who love liberty and hate 

oppression is with the Bishops of the Catholic Church 
in Germany. Daily their position becomes more difficult. 
The fight to protect youth against the paganism in creed 
and morals which the Nazi Government seems determined 
to establish in Germany on the ruins of Christianity is 
a battle which we, for all our disabilities and handicaps, 
have never been asked to undertake. In the United States, 
while we receive no support from the public funds, we 
are free to open schools of every grade, and the right 
of Catholic parents to choose them for their children 
has been affirmed by our highest legal tribunal. Well 
might our German brethren accept our position with 
gratitude and count the burden light, for in their own 
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country, unless the hand of God intervenes, their children 
will shortly be placed under influences that are blatantly 
pagan. 

Throughout Germany, Catholics are bravely making 
use of every means at their disposal to strengthen their 
organizations for young people against the attacks of the 
Government. Little can be done, as a rule, by way of 
public protest, since censorship gags the press, and public 
speeches are commonly followed by imprisonment. At 
Ulm, however, the Catholic press has protested against 
the Hitler Youth organization which forced Catholic 
children to attend “a common church service” in which 
the claims of an exaggerated nationalism were exalted 
above the duties imposed by religion. On March 12, 
Cardinal Schulte, Archbishop of Cologne, in a statement 
read in all the churches of the diocese, warned his people 
against “the obtrusive propaganda for neo-paganism and 
for a religion of blood and race.” In Bavaria, with its 
violently anti-clerical Minister of Education, the attacks 
on Catholic education have been particularly cruel and 
violent, and not only members of the clergy, but teachers 
who refused to submit to tyranny, have been imprisoned. 

On the very day of Cardinal Schulte’s letter, Baldur 
von Schirach, leader of the Hitler Youth, in a speech 
at Essen stated that no quarter would be given to Cath- 
olic organizations for young people. “ We do not permit 
interference in the education of youth by those who know 
nothing about educating youth,” he announced, “and we 
do not halt before the Catholic youth organizations. We 
solemnly declare denominational groups will have no 
special privileges.” As is well known, what the Catholic 
Church in Germany asks is not privilege, but freedom 
to exercise its rights, which, in this case, are protected 
by the plain terms of the Concordat with the Holy See. 

It is daily becoming clearer that the temper of the 
Nazi Government is definitely anti-Christian and anti- 
religious. Senseless as are the attacks upon Protestants 
and Jews as well as upon Catholics, attacks which must 
alienate the hearts of thousands of Germans at home, 
and subject the Government itself to suspicion and well- 
merited censure throughout the world, Hitler and his 
group of dangerous fanatics show no sign of abating 
their campaign. Not much more is required to reduce 
the Nazi Government to the level of the Soviets, but 
before that level is reached, we believe that the saner 
and larger part of the German people will have reasserted 
their authority. If they fail, Hitlerism will be established 
as a permanent menace to civilization. 


A Defunct Amendment 


N a letter to the New York Times on March 11, Wil- 
liam D. Guthrie, for many years Ruggles Professor 

of Constitutional Law at Columbia, raises an exceedingly 
practical point in connection with the child-labor Amend- 
ment. This Amendment was submitted in June, 1924, 
and was promptly rejected by twenty-six States. In 
twelve other States, the Amendment failed because of an 
adverse vote in one or other house of the legislature. 
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Hence it was generally assumed that the Amendment was 
“dead,” and not until eight years later was any serious 
attempt made to revive it. Since that time, however, 
twenty States, some of them reversing their earlier vote, 
have adopted the Amendment. For it is generally held 
that while a State may rescind a negative vote, it may 
not revoke an affirmation. 

Mr. Guthrie suggests, however, that the earlier assump- 
tion was correct, and that there is now no child-labor 
Amendment, real or alleged, before the States. When, 
after a “ reasonable time,” during which “an affirmative 
rejection” has taken place, an Amendment continues 
to float in that thin air which surrounds the outer bounds 
of the Constitution, it may be regarded as an interesting 
phenomenon, but not as a measure on which a legislature 
may act. To restore it to its original vitality and perti- 
nence, Congress must submit it again, and in support of 
this view, Mr. Guthrie cites the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Dillon v. Gloss. 

Whatever may be said of the technical weight of this 
opinion, and the Court’s authority assuredly gives it 
weight, the opinion itself is eminently reasonable. When 
more than a third of the States reject or fail to approve, 
the conditions which make adoption possible are absent, 
and rejection by thirty-eight reflects very fairly the wish- 
es of the country. True, a rejection can be changed, but 
due order would seem to require that this be done within 
a reasonable time. Yet it is not easy to state, precisely, 
what constitutes a “reasonable time.” On September 
3, 1789, Congress submitted an Amendment touching upon 
the compensation of members of Congress. By 1791, 
it had been ratified by six States and rejected by five, 
and to this day the matter rests. Is this Amendment, 
after a sleep of 143 years, still before the States? The 
example is admittedly extreme, but it is not without per- 
tinence. 

The definition of “reasonable time ”’ 
not only months and years, but the purpose sought in 
the Amendment. We are not minded to dissent from 
any who care to assert that seven or ten years constitute 
a reasonable time, after which the Amendment shall be 
considered defunct. But when the purpose is examined, 
it is surely clear that whatever conditions may have ob- 
tained in 1924, today it is not necessary, as it was never 
desirable, that the Federal Government shall gird its loins 
and lead in the battle against child labor. Even granting, 
but by no means admitting as fact, that the sole purpose 
of the Amendment is to destroy child labor of an objec- 
tionable nature, the Amendment is unnecessary, since this 
end can be achieved without altering the Constitution. 

One means, among many, is the adoption by the States 
of some such measure as the uniform child-labor law 
recommended by the American Bar Association last 
August. That law is well calculated to destroy whatever 
degree of child labor may be found in backward States, 
without imposing unnecessary restrictions upon the en- 
lightened. Furthermore, it was written by men who 
realize that for the preservation of this Government, the 
rights of the States must be no less jealously guarded 


should consider 
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than the rights conceded under the Constitution to the 
Federal Government. 





Note and Comment 











Mustard 
Seed 


T is a new newspaper. It appears every day. It is 

Catholic. It is published near Union Square, prin- 
cipally for workers or for anyone else interested in the 
worker’s plight and the claims of social justice. Its pur- 
pose is to teach the theory of Catholic Action and to 
convince the laboring man that his economic salvation does 
not lie in Communism. Its name is the Daily Catholic 
Worker, and it is the first Catholic daily in New York. 
Probably the most assuring thing about this new journal 
is its willingness to begin life modestly. At present it 
consists of one sheet of paper with mimeographed, and 
not printed, contents. A complete issue costs its editor 
just one dollar which, by the way, she probably deducts 
from her already limited personal budget for food and 
rent. One thousand copies are run from her mimeograph 
every day and, with the enthusiastic help of neighborhood 
children, are distributed free to the people who live (if 
that comfortable verb can be applied to the tenement 
dwellers of the East Side) where the Communist organ- 
izers are very busy these days. It is hardly necessary to 
add that all this is the latest venture of Dorothy Day, 
with whom America readers are well acquainted. This 
column is not gifted with prophecy, but it dares to see 
in the new daily, modest as are its beginnings, a coura- 
geous step which, with the blessing of God and a little 
financial help by Catholics, is certain to grow into some- 


thing pretty big. 


Elks’ 
Blunder 


HE Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks is sup- 

posed to be a society to which belong a large number 
of Catholics. It also has a magazine which, it may also 
be supposed, a large number of Catholics read. Some of 
these Catholics have sent us copies of a particularly stupid 
and slanderous article in its March issue by Earl Chapin 
May on “ Drowned Gold and Buried Treasure.” In it the 
old, old, and oft-refuted story of the Jesuit treasure in 
Bolivia is trotted out again. The last time it appeared, 
and was refuted, as far as we know, was in 1928, when 
an expedition set out from England to find the treasure, 
and before that, in 1912, when other trusting people sub- 
scribed to funds to find it. On both occasions the myth 
was exploded, and on neither occasion was any treasure 
found. The purposes of the promoters may be imagined. 
Dry oil wells and salted copper mines would have done 
just as well. Now the story appears again, with em- 
broideries. The Jesuits mined $60,000,000 of gold (there 
was and is no gold there) during the decade preceding 
1778 (they were expelled in 1767), hid the gold, murdered 
their 280 (count ‘em) native servants, and took the secret 
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away with them. Presumably the good Fathers lost the 
key, for when they returned they do not seem to have 
recovered the treasure; and it has been left to various 
promoters from time to time to collect money and fit out 
expeditions. It never seems to have occurred to them 
that the myth was one of the many made up by the 
greedy Portuguese and Spanish politicians as a pretext 
to rob the Indians of the lands which were protected by 
the Jesuit missionaries. But Earl Chapin May has sold 
his editor a gold brick in this story, and should hear about 
it from him. 


New or 
Old Deal? 


AVE the old-deal capitalists captured the New Deal 

and are they bent on sabotaging it or turning it into 
their own advantage? Is Congress, in spite of its ap- 
parent submissiveness to the President, still impenitently 
laissez-faire, unconverted to the President’s policies? Is 
NRA engaged in a life-and-death struggle with AAA, 
the same old attempt of the urban industrialist to profit 
at the expense of the farmer? If the answers to these 
questions are in the affirmative, President Roosevelt shows 
no signs of concern, and he well might, for then his great 
experiment in recovery by reform is doomed. Neverthe- 
less, these questions are being asked, and they were given 
a great impetus by General Johnson’s “ five-ring circus ” 
in which he took a leaf out of the Soviets’ book and 
asked for searching self-criticism. At the bottom of them 
will be found the labor question. The NRA gave the 
workingman the right to collective bargaining with his 
employer, and a labor board was set up to see that he got 
it in practice. But the workingman was left on the whole 
to fight it out by striking, especially where the minimum- 
wage provision was turned into a maximum-wage prac- 
tice by rugged individualists who have never learned that 
their own markets depend on consumers with enough 
money to buy. In the Commonweal, Father R. A. Mc- 
Gowan, in an article, “ Not NRA, but Guilds,” points out 
the fundamental difficulty, which is that the codes were 
made by employers for employers, and that management 
has sole voice in their administration; injustices to em- 
ployes are not averted but to be corrected by another body 
after they occur. Father McGowan calls for a revival 
of the guild system, in which the given industry was man- 
aged and controlled by employer and employe alike. But 
what are the alternatives? A return to the old dog-eat- 
dog system is unthinkable; it all but destroyed us, and 
will wipe us out if it comes back. The present system is 
not Fascism, but it will be if labor is to have no voice in 
the codes. The most serious problem before the Presi- 
dent today is to save the capitalist from his own folly, 
to keep him from ruining himself and all of us by quick 
and disastrous profits. 


Motion-Picture 
Campaign 


HE Catholic attack on vile motion pictures announced 
last year by the Apostolic Delegate is well on its 
way. Last week Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati 
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addressed a letter to his priests in which he called on them 
to read Bishop Cantwell’s article in the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, and to preach at least one sermon in Lent on the 
moral menace of bad movies. Besides, each parish is to 
have a committee, whose duty it is to learn of those films 
which are morally rotten, to inform the pastor of them 
so that he may warn his people, and to enlist the co- 
operation of the various parish and national societies so 
that their members may all join in this “ holy crusade.” 
At the same time, Bishop Rummel of Omaha issued a 
similar call, as did Bishop Jeanmard of Lafayette, La., 
and Bishop Armstrong of Sacramento. A heartening sign 
in many of these widely separated activities is the co- 
operation promised and given by non-Catholic agencies. 
That this campaign will bear fruit in awakening both 
the public and the producers is apparent from a note in 
one of the film-review services which called Bishop Cas- 
sidy’s attack in Fall River “one of the strongest attacks 
on motion pictures that Have been made by anyone in 
America, layman or churchman,” and ended its comment 
thus: 

The systematic attack of the Catholic Church against the mov- 
ing pictures is owed primarily to the immorality of most pictures 
that are produced; but also to a stupid remark Joe Schenck made 
a few months ago at a meeting of producers in Hollywood when 
Dr. Giannini, the well-known banker, transmitted to them a 
message from a high church personage about the immorality of 
the pictures. That stupid remark of his is going to cost the in- 
dustry millions. Joe Schenck should quit the industry to save the 
rest of us from paying for his blunder. 

The remark was, we understand, a defiance to any sug- 
gestion that the producers clean house themselves. It is 
well that producers should heed the warning, or there 
will be many of them quitting the industry. 


The Earthquake 
In Patna 


ATNA, in northeastern India, is a far-away place, 

which will explain why the disastrcus earthquake 
there last January was recorded in our newspapers in only 
a few brief paragraphs. As a mission field, Patna is in 
charge of the American Jesuits of the Chicago Province, 
and a recent letter from the Superior, the Rev. Peter J. 
Sonntag, S.J., tells a story of widespread ruin. In two and 
one-half minutes’ time, the labor not only of the Ameri- 
can Jesuits during the past fifteen years, but the work 
of the Capuchin Fathers during the preceding century 
and a half, was almost entirely destroyed. That, in brief, 
is the story of one of the major earthquakes in history, 
which on January 15, rocked the entire district of Bihar, 
including the Patna Mission. It is estimated that 25,000 
persons lost their lives, and hundreds of thousands were 
left homeless in the bitterly cold weather of a Patna Janu- 
ary. Some of the Sisters at work in the Mission were 
slightly injured, but none of the missionaries was killed. 
All but four of the fifteen churches were either totally 
destroyed, or so badly damaged that it will be necessary 
to rebuild them, and most of the schools and residences 
are gone. “I know you will pray for us,” writes Father 
Sonntag, “and help us if you can.” We are needy our- 
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selves, but surely there must be some among us who are 
able and willing “to manifest the charity of Christ to 
His homeless and destitute pagan brethren, and by aiding 
them in their sufferings to bring them the understanding 
of Christ’s love for them.” AMERICA will be happy to 
forward any contributions to this most worthy cause. 


Polyphony’s 
Triumph 


SPLENDID contribution to both religion and cul- 

ture was offered by the New York State Chapter 
of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 
when they sponsored the annual concert in the New York 
Town Hall, on March 11, of the Pius X School of Litur- 
gical Music. The school. under the direction of Mother 
Stevens, R.S.C.J., has long since won for itself an au- 
thoritative position as an interpreter, according to the 
method of Solesmes, of the liturgical chant of the chant. 
By its system of vocal training it has formed a small army 
of teachers, lay and Religious, throughout the United 
States, Canada, and even abroad, who are imparting to 
the young the principle of the chant and the vocal methods 
suitable for its production. At this concert the School 
ventured out deeper into the ocean of polyphonic music 
than it has heretofore attempted to do. If anyone were 
to doubt of the life-giving quality of the music of the 
old polyphonic masters, he need but listen to the “ Glo- 
riosi Principes”’ of Palestrina, with its radiant counter- 
point; or the mild, but melting accents of the less-known 
Ruggiero Giovanelli. Much credit should be given to 
the conducting work of Miss Sampson and Mr. Bragers, 
who succeeded in imparting to the Gregorian that charac- 
teristic “ flow,” which is of the essence of the chant. 
Both plainsong and polyphony are our Catholic cultural 
heritage. The Pius X School concerts are reminding 
Catholic educators of what we have, but have forgotten. 
Shall this cultural heritage survive chiefly through the 
efforts of those outside the Church, whose ° terest is less 
with the spiritual content or the liturgical fun. »n of the 
sacred words, than with their artistic treatment? For the 
Catholic these are his words, part of his daily life and 
sacramental action. The Pius X School shows how much 
a Catholic consciousness may transform their rendition, 
and thus sets an encouraging example. 
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The Missions of Old Maryland 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


panel, bearing an inscription, to the forty-foot cross 
erected on St. Clement’s Island, in the Potomac 
River, marks the beginning of the various official and 
unofficial celebrations in the year 1934 of the founding 
of Maryland 300 years ago. The panel reads as follows: 

St. Clement’s Island. To this Island in March, 1634, Governor 
Leonard Calvert and the first Maryland colonists came in The 
Ark and The Dove. Here they landed. Here they took possession 
of the Province of Maryland, a cross of Maryland wood was 
erected and the Holy Sacrifice was celebrated. Here they first 
brought to the New World those principles of religior liberty 
which have been the chief glory of this State. Erected by the 
State of Maryland, March 25, 1934. 

The present time is remarkably suited for recalling the 
men and deeds of the founding of Maryland. Seldom 
has the world seen such intense concern for the construc- 
tion of a new political and social order. The impetus to 
this movement has been given by the Head of the Catholic 
Church, by the President of the United States, by count- 
less statesmen and scholars. Every conceivable plan is 
being discussed, and, where possible, put in practice. For 
Catholics this involves the problem of delving into the 
treasury of Christian tradition for age-old principles of 
Faith and morals, which receive a new application in the 
light of new experiences. Yet it likewise involves the 
difficult question of how far to compromise with existing 
conditions ; how far to admit those expedients and safe- 
guards which alone can make possible an ideal order in 
a divided and conflicting world. 

The founders of Maryland undertook to establish a 
State based upon Christian politico-ethical principles: the 
principles of authority, government, public morals, and 
the recognition of God as supreme over human affairs. 
But they were obliged to establish this State in a world 
distraught by bitter religious differences. Hence they, too, 
drew upon the ancient treasury of Christian ethics for 
the principle of religious liberty. That it was a principle, 
and not a mere passing expedient, is shown by Governor 
Ritchie in his article in this issue. The practice of religious 
liberty, as a combination of self-restraint, respect for the 
inviolability of the human conscience, and sincere fraternal 
charity, was rooted in the age-old moral principles of the 
Church; even though the application of those principles 
to the field of religious tolerance had been forgotten by 
many of her most devoted and zealous sons. 

As an integral part of the Maryland project, inspiring 
it, making it known by what we should term in these 
days “publicity,” and sharing in its hardships and 
dangers, there was the small band of Jesuit missionaries, 
headed by Father Andrew White, whose “ Relation” of 
his voyage to Maryland forms the picturesque and dra- 
matic preface to the sparsely told story of the Colony. 
With Father White were his two companions, Father 
John Altham, alias Gravenor, and Brother Thomas Ger- 
vase. They were later joined by Fathers Poulton, 
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Knowles, Copley, and others. In the early days of the 
Colony, however, there were seldom there at one time 
more than three or four missionaries, who were scattered 
at considerable distances from one another, in charge of 
the various newly founded mission stations. 

The immense amount of apostolic work that the mis- 
sionaries undertook and accomplished has been over- 
shadowed by the discussions that have long prevailed con- 
cerning their attitude toward the ideals of the Colony. So 
absorbing have been the issues created by the latter ques- 
tion that the modern reader has forgotten the solidity and 
systematic character of their work with the Indians. 

We have forgotten that Father White composed an 
Indian grammar and dictionary—though his supposed 
printing press has never been substantiated; that he 
worked a miraculous cure of an Indian neophyte through 
a relic of the True Cross; that he baptized the Indian 
chief, etc. Little heeded has been the record of conver- 
sions made among the colonists themselves. Although the 
great majority of the leaders in the enterprise were Cath- 
olics, giving the whole affair the rightful title to be 
called—in a qualified sense—a Catholic enterprise, their 
followers were largely Protestant. Yet a good part of 
those who came in the first shipload became Catholics ; 
and most of those who arrived in later years entered 
the Church. Gradually, not only the principal personages, 
but the populace as a whole took on a Catholic character, 
and this character the parts of Maryland closest to the 
original settlement have kept to this day. 

The fact of these conversions is notable in view of the 
fact that the missionaries themselves were the protagonists 
of the principle of religious liberty. The influence of 
the English Jesuits was apparent in the adoption of the 
principle by the first Lord Baltimore. Evidence is ample 
as to the whole-hearted cooperation given to the efforts of 
the Proprietary to maintain practical tolerance among 
the colonists. It was noteworthy that when one of the 
Protestant colonists felt that his rights had been infringed 
upon in this respect by the intemperate language of a 
Catholic, he naturally turned for advice to Father Copley, 
who has been picked out by tradition as the most vigorous 
champion of Catholic principles when he considered these 
imperiled by the policy of the colonial government. 

The missionaries’ record is clear, therefore, against 
any charge of proselyting or undue assertion of Catho- 
licism over the minds of the colonists of whatever station 
in life. The fact that they did win so many to the Faith, 
under circumstances when being a Catholic meant, to say 
the least, no earthly advantage, and that their converts 
persevered, is no small testimony to the saintliness of their 
lives and the enlightened character of their preaching. 

Considerable capital has been made by various his- 
torians out of the supposed opposition of the colonists of 
the idea of the separation of Church and State. We are 
told that this is a lesser consideration, yet it is con- 
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tinually brought up, and finds its way into unexpected 
quarters. The false impression is left that the mission- 
aries were a zealous, but somewhat misguided group of 
men, survivals of a bygone age, who were neither in- 
tellectually nor morally quite equipped to appreciate the 
scope of the regime with which they were identified. 

If the separation of Church and State had been ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the Charter or other announcements 
of the Colony as a basic principle thereof, some more 
substance might be allotted to such a charge. But no 
such explicit mention was made. Instead of that, we 
find carefully worded phrases which seem to imply that, 
although no particular religious body is recognized as 
established by law, religion, in its concrete, organized 
form, is to enjoy such normal exemptions as are con- 
sonant with religious liberty. The separation of Church 
and State has never been erected by the Catholic Church 
into a principle, as a standard of praise and blame. Rather 
such separation has been traditionally regarded simply 
as a permissible expedient, a choice of lesser evils in a 
disordered world. That it showed practical wisdom on 
the part of Lord Baltimore to adopt this principle, no 
one will question: nor that it would have been inop- 
portune, and hence imprudent, on the part of the mis- 
sionaries to oppose it. But the basic questions of politico- 
ethical principle, which form Maryland’s real title to 
glory, are deeper than any expedients, and of the mis- 
sionaries’ conformity to these there can be no question. 

Particular stress has been laid upon the missionaries’ 
demand for “ special privileges” or ecclesiastical immu- 
nities. Yet examination shows that the granting of such 
privileges is by no means as foreign to Anglo-Saxon usage 
as might first appear. Even today, the exemption of 
clerics from jury service and from military duty is not 
viewed as an ecclesiastical exaction. The requests of the 
missionaries were moderate, and distinctly qualified. 
Despite the displeasure that they produced in the anxious 
mind of the Proprietary, troubled and harassed as he 
was by his enemies at home and the difficulty of com- 
munication with abroad, they were not pushed, nor appear 
to have been more than a passing attempt to conform 
to a practically impossible situation created by the novel 
restrictions which administrative policy had placed upon 
the persons and actions of the missionaries 

As the present writer pointed out in Thought, March, 
1930, the real controversy was about the land. The mis- 
sionaries had to acquire land for any form of social and 
charitable endeavor. Their statements show that they en- 
tertained the idea of a college from the very start. If 
these unfortunate differences had not arisen, the College 
of St. Mary’s, at St. Mary’s City, Maryland, might have 
been coeval with our oldest American universities. The 
Maryland missionaries were contemporaneous with the 
famous apostles of Paraguay and Peru. Yet in order to 
carry out even a faint semblance of the work of the Re- 
ductions, or of the Padres in our own Southwest, they 
needed the tranquil possession of land. What they did 
acquire, and about which so much disturbance was created, 
was of little value. Their adherence to it was a matter 
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not of concern for possessing property, for their indif- 
ference to such earthly considerations was emphatically 
asserted and consonant with the heroic mould of the men 
themselves. It was a matter of conscience; for as mis- 
sionaries and as Religious they were not free to relinquish 
the possessions of the Church of their own free choice. 
It was a trust given them by God; and, little as they 
personally cared for it, greatly as they might sympathize 
with the undoubted perplexities of the Proprietary, they 
were bound to preserve that trust, hoping that time and 
circumstances would bring a better understanding. 

Into this already tangled consideration, another factor 
entered, to which little attention has been paid: the ques- 
tion of human rights of those people whose services were 
requisitioned for the prosperity of the Colony itself. That 
the missionaries asserted the rights of the Indian in one 
of humanity’s most fundamental issues, that of the ability 
to transfer land, may nave been inopportune from the 
standpoint of a colonial trading enterprise; just as may 
have been the missionaries’ unwillingness to push the mat- 
ter of the Indians’ free economic service. But time has 
swung the circle around on this, as on many kindred 
matters. What then seemed inopportune may look today 
like the assertion of principles which, if they had been 
heeded by the later Government of the United States, 
might have spared us bloody wars and saved whole peoples 
from perishing. The Maryland missionaries have been 
criticized for appealing to the “usage of Catholic coun- 
tries,” to be followed with discretion and moderation, as 
circumstance should permit. But it was that same “ usage,”’ 
in the realms of Catholic Spain, which enabled their fel- 
low Jesuit missionaries to stem the tide of Conquistador 
violence and greed, and preserve the lives and the culture 
of the South American Indians. 

The Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, in the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view for March, 1934, has given with his usual clarity 
and skill, a glimpse of the story of the Maryland colonial 
clergy. Obliged as they were to adapt themselves to the 
peculiar social conditions and customs of the people with 
whom they worked, and unable to establish far-reaching 
educational or social institutions, the missionaries con- 
centrated their efforts upon the basic matters of religious 
instruction in the home, and providing ample facilities for 
the holy Mass and the Sacraments. The Maryland tradi- 
tion of vigorous family life was kept alive by their preach- 
ing and efforts, which recognized the claim of every one 
of God’s creatures to the complete ministrations of the 
Church. Maryland’s missionaries carried their message 
into Pennsylvania, Virginia, even to New England; lay- 
ing the foundation of the Catholic Church in what are 
now vast metropolitan dioceses with millions of souls. 
Her Catholic people, not the white alone, but her Negro 
Catholics as well, carried the Faith with them when they 
left the homeland, and penetrated across the American 
continent in their march. The spiritual descendants of 
these missionaries, and the actual descendants of the early 
Maryland Catholics pray that the thousands who revisit 
this year Old Maryland will carry away some flavor of 
Maryland’s apostolic past. 
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Maryland—The Home of Religious and 
Civic Liberty 


ALBERT C. RITCHIE 
Governor of Maryland 


Even a few years are enough to dim 

recollections and memories of events once clear and 

fresh in our minds, and inevitably the march and the 

cross-currents of centuries make extremely uncertain the 

effort to trace a great human policy or endeavor back to 
its origin. 

Yet now and then there occurs something so vital, so 
opposite to former practices and to the accepted order, 
something so striking in its development and consequences, 
that ages do not mar or obscure its very beginning. 

1 think this is true when we seek the origin of re- 
ligious liberty. The way takes us back to the founding 
of Maryland, and to no other place. It was not like some 
of our great discoveries or inventions which have been 
conceived at approximately the same time, but in different 
parts of the world amazingly but obviously independent 
of each other. It was not the outcome of a growing and 
progressing trend which suddenly burst into reality in 
different lands. It may have been thought of long by 
some, and dreamed of long by others. But it began for 
all the world in Maryland. There was the Home of Re- 
ligious Liberty. 

With bigotry, intolerance, and prejudice shaking the 
very foundation of other lands, it remained for George 
Calvert, and after him for his two sons, Cecil and Leonard, 
to embrace the conception, so astonishing for those days, 
that the way to secure toleration for one’s own beliefs is 
to accord toleration to the beliefs of others, and Cecil 
and Leonard, like sturdy oaks unmoved by the fierce 
storms of religious passions, actually put that conception 
into practical application and effect during the years of 
their power in the Province of Maryland. 

This spirit of toleration was the heart of the instruc- 
tions Cecil, Lord Baltimore, gave his brother Leonard 
and the Maryland Commissioners, when the Ark and the 
Dove sailed from Cowes, “that they be very careful to 
preserve unity and peace amongst all the passengers on 
Shipboard, and that they suffer no scandal or offence to 
be given to any of the Protestants, whereby any just 
complaint may hereafter be made by them, in Virginia 
or in England, and that for that end, they cause all Acts 
of the Roman Catholic Religion to be done as privately 
as may be, and that they instruct all the Roman Catholics 
to be silent upon all occasions of discourse concerning 
matters of Religion; and that the said Governor and Com- 
missioners treat the Protestants with as much mildness 
and favor as Justice will permit. And this to be observed 
at Land as well as at Sea.” 

These instructions recognized, of course, the freedom 
of the Catholics in the exercise of their religion, and they 
coupled with it like freedom to the Protestants, in the 
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exercise of theirs. Neither group was to give offense to 
the other in any disputation concerning religion. In plain 
language, when it came to religious questions, everybody 
was enjoined to mind his own business,—an amazingly 
advanced standard for that world of widespread bigotry, 
where non-conformity to the established religion usually 
meant both heresy to the Church and treason to the State. 

This toleration, which was the inborn spirit of the 
Calverts, was actually practised in the Province of Mary- 
land as long as the Calverts exercised control. It was 
evidenced from time to time by further instructions, and 
in 1638 Leonard Calvert issued a proclamation prohibit- 
ing “all unreasonable disputations in point of religion, 
tending to the disturbance of the public peace and quiet 
of the colony and to the opening of faction in religion.” 

The first code of laws passed by the Maryland Colonial 
Assembly and approved by the Proprietary in 1638 
(Maryland Archives, Vol. 1, pages 83 and 84) shows the 
same ideal, not by what it provides but by what it omits. 
This code, by the way, is the simplest and the most com- 
prehensive of any enacted by the thirteen original colonies. 
In two pages it embodies the foundations of the Ameri- 
can system of government. It surrounds the Maryland 
people with none of the numerous penal statutes which 
almost overwhelmed New England, particularly Massa- 
chusetts. 

But what is impressive about it is that in sharp con- 
trast to the codes of other colonial assemblies, this first 
Maryland code contained no provision punishing or penal- 
izing anyone for any alleged offense concerning religion. 
It imposed no fines for non-attendance at church. No one 
was to be punished for practising any form of religious 
worship, or no form at all. There was no provision for 
the support of any church or the clergy of any church. 

It is true that this full measure of religious liberty did 
not last for all time. A new element entered the Prov- 
ince, and became powerful. Compromises had to be made. 
The time came when the Calverts were deprived of power, 
the government they had established was seized by others, 
and Catholics themselves were subjected to the persecu- 
tion and oppression which the Calverts had declared in- 
tolerable and had banished. But as long as the Calverts 
ruled the province and held their sway, religious liberty 
lived and flourished. 

It is also true that religious freedom in Maryland was 
not inaugurated by the Act of Toleration in 1649. That 
Act has been both over-praised and over-condemned. It 
has been called the origin of religious freedom, which 
it was not. It has been cited as the refutation of the 
claim that Maryland was the first land of sanctuary, and 
the Act was not that either. 

As a matter of fact, the Act of Toleration was an ad- 
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vance over governmental policies then existing on the sub- 
ject, but it embodied limitations upon the exercise of the 
complete religious toleration which the Calverts estab- 
lished. Its protection did not extend to all creeds, and 
thus the Act recognized part only of what the Calverts 
had practised during the first fifteen years of the prov- 
ince. Instead of being the inception of religious freedom, 
this Act was in truth the beginning of restrictions upon 
religious freedom. 

The Act did not reflect the attitude of the Calverts and 
of the early Maryland settlers towards the subject. It was 
in reality a compromise forced by the growing power 
of a new element in the Province, which ultimately in 
1654 seized the government, and held it until the restora- 
tion of the Calverts in 1660. 

But from 1634, when Maryland was founded, to 1649, 
when the Act of Toleration was passed, there is no in- 
stance in Maryland, although there were many in other 
colonies, of the prosecution of any individual because of 
his religious belief. The only two recorded cases during 
that period involve the punishment of those who violated 
the Lord Proprietary’s instructions for religious toleration. 

The first case occurred in 1638. Captain Cornwallis, one 
of the Commissioners of the Province, and a Catholic, 
had two Protestant servants. They chanced to be read- 
ing aloud together Smith’s Sermons, which was a Protes- 
tant book. They were overheard by William Lewis, an 
overseer in the employ of Captain Cornwallis. Lewis was 
a zealous Catholic, and taking exception to some of the 
passages in the book, he declared that the author was an 
instrument of the devil. 

Lewis was brought to trial before the Provincial Court, 
and was found “ guilty of an offensive and indiscreet 
speech,” and to have offended “ against the proclamation 
made for the suppressing of all such disputes tending to 
the cherishing of faction in religion.” Leonard Calvert, 
who, as Governor of the Province was a member of the 
Court, concurred in the conviction and in the fine imposed. 

Thus upon the charge of Protestant servants a Catholic 
was convicted and punished by a Catholic Court for violat- 
ing the principles of religious freedom established by the 
Calverts for the people of the Province. 

Four years later, in 1642, Dr. Thomas Gerard, a Cath- 
olic landholder, was charged before the Assembly by cer- 
tain Protestant petitioners with carrying away the key 
and some of the books belonging to the chapel where the 
Protestants held their services. The record of the case 
is rather incomplete, but Dr. Gerard was convicted and 
ordered to return the key and the books to the Protestant 
chapel, and relinquish all title to them, and was also 
ordered to pay a fine “towards the maintenance of the 
first minister as should arrive.” 

The question has been raised whether the tolerance thus 
enjoyed in early provincial Maryland by Catholics and 
Protestants extended also to the Jews and other Creeds. 
There is little doubt that it did, as long as the Calverts 
retained control. For instance, it seems very clear that 
there were Jews in Maryland as early as 1639. The names 
of some of the settlers hardly admit of any question of 
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this, and there is no evidence at all that these Jews were 
ever molested or discriminated against in any way under 
the Calverts. 

Here then is the ever-living contribution of the Mary- 
land Calverts to a world which is lost without religion. 
Wealth and the comforts wealth can give, its opportu- 
nities to relieve suffering humanity, the material posses- 
sions and resources of a material world, the benefits of 
science, the rewards of power,—all these are ashes with- 
out the faith in a world to come which religion teaches, 
no matter what its creed. 

It is religion that makes man a citizen of two worlds. 
It was Maryland under the Calverts that first recognized 
man’s right to practise his religion in the light of his faith 
and according to his conscience. 

I think it can also fairly be said that Maryland, under 
the Calverts, was the Home of Civic Liberty. 

Maryland was not a royal province. The colonists were 
British subjects, of course, but they were assured by the 
Charter against British interference and impositions. The 
territorial grant to Cecil Calvert, the first Lord Balti- 
more, as Lord Proprietary, was absolute, subject only to 
his feudal obligation to deliver every year at Windsor 
Castle to the King as over-lord two Indian arrows, of 
which there were many, and one-fifth of all gold and 
silver ore, of which there was none. 

The grant to Lord Baltimore of governmental power 
seems to have been completely comprehensive in every 
respect but one. He could coin money, declare war and 
peace, establish courts of justice, found churches, «is- 
pose of land, incorporate towns and confer titles and 
honors. But his power to make laws and levy taxes was 
subject to one supreme limitation. It could only be exer- 
cised with the “advice, assent and approbation of the 
freemen of the Province, or the great part of them, or 
of their delegates or deputies,” who, the Charter expressly 
declared, were to be “ called together for the framing of 
laws, when and as often as need shall require,” by the 
Lord Proprietary. 

This provision for all the freemen of the Province to 
assemble and participate in making their own laws was 
an advance over early theories of government. It created 
what in the beginning was actually a pure democracy, 
although very soon, on account of the growing popula- 
tion, this was necessarily converted into a representative 
democracy. The important thing is that there was a clear 
recognition of the political rights of the people of Mary- 
land. The fundamentals of self-government were guar- 
anteed them. 

Soon a still further advance was to be made. The right 
of the people to participate in all legislation was clear, 
hut it was not clear whether the Assembly could meet on 
the call of the people or only on the call of the Lord 
Proprietary, and neither was it clear whether, having met, 
the right to initiate legislation could be exercised by the 
Assembly or whether it belonged exclusively to the Lord 
Proprieta:y. 

The early Marylanders were a practical people. The 
Assembly made the first question somewhat academic by 
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the custom of voting supplies for a limited period only, 
so that on the expiration of that period the Assembly 
had to be reconvened, and at each session it deferred vot- 
ing the supplies until the session was ready to adjourn. 
Ultimately the Lord Proprietary conceded the people’s 
right to convene their Assembly. 

The question of initiating legislation, however, caused 
a sharper controversy. Both Proprietary and Assembly 
claimed the right. The dispute did not relate to the charac- 
ter of the laws, so much as to the principle involved. 

Lord Baltimore felt that the Proprietary was better 
fitted to take a comprehensive view of the legislative needs 
of the whole Province than were the masses of the people. 
He was quite willing that the people’s approval should 
be required ‘before laws could be passed, but he con- 
sidered that the right to initiate all laws should be his. 
This was just what the colonists would not concede. Lord 
Baltimore was far away from them, and the colonists felt 
that their future safety and freedom could only be assured 
if they, who knew best their own needs, could initiate their 
own laws. 

Across the Atlantic went laws proposed and passed by 
the Assembly, and back again they came vetoed by Lord 
Baltimore, not because he disapproved of their provisions, 
but because he had not been consulted and given the op- 
portunity of initiating them. Across the Atlantic came 
laws proposed by Lord Baltimore, and back again they 
went rejected by the Assembly, not because it disapproved 
of them, but because it had not initiated them. 

Ultimately, in 1638, Lord Baltimore showed the wis- 
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dom, justice, and foresight to yield to the claims of the 
people of his Province, and to be content with the right 
of veto, which the people did not question. 

Thus were established three rights which are funda- 
mental to democratic government everywhere and which 
became part of American institutions: the right of the 
people to convene their own legislature, the right of the 
people to initiate their own laws through their represen- 
tatives in their legislature, and the right of the people 
to have no laws and no taxes imposed upon them which 
their legislature does not approve and pass. 

All this was a long time ago, and these things are the 
established American order now. But 300 years ago they 
were the beginnings of political freedom; they were the 
germs of democratic government. Liberty and democracy 
would not have been established, cannot exist and will 
not endure without them. And through the Calverts these 
priceless things were possessed by the people of Mary- 
land from the beginning. 

At this time the people of Maryland are celebrating the 
Three-hundredth Anniversary of the founding of their 
State. The things we most honor are not our material 
resources, rich as they are; not our place among the States 
of the country, enviable as that is; not even the glory of 
a long succession of historic achievements. To all these 
we accord the tributes they richly merit. But what we ask 
the nation to join with us in commemorating are the two 
priceless contributions which Maryland under the Cal- 
verts made to a world sorely in need of both,—religious 
freedom and the principles of self-government. 


The Myth about Henry VIII 


HiILarrE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 


the English people between about 1530 and the 

years following the Gunpowder Plot (1610-20) ; 
that is, from the active phase of Henry VIII’s quarrel 
with the Papacy to the beginnings of an England which 
was to be definitely anti-Catholic in direction and or- 
ganized national spirit. 

The change took one long lifetime, from seventy to 
ninety years. When that period began, in 1530, there 
was, in the mass of the English people, hardly any knowl- 
edge of what anti-Catholic feeling might be. Abroad, the 
most violent hatred had been aroused against the Faith 
in certain districts, notably among the Germans. It was 
a feeling expressed by an explosive movement against 
the Mass; but from all this England had been in the main 
free. There was plenty of anti-clericalism, which in Lon- 
don was exasperated and widespread. There was plenty 
of indifference, and there were already small groups of 
scholars personally enthusiastic for the new heretical ideas, 
but the English nation as a whole was freer from such 
a taint than any other in Europe. 

Come back to England from eighty to ninety years 
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later, and most of the men whom you have met in places 
of authority, nearly all those who were openly teaching, 
probably an actual majority of the populace (in the towns 
at any rate) were already actively anti-Catholic. Yet an- 
other long lifetime, and the anti-Catholic numbers and 
organization had grown so powerful that, after 1689, 
Catholicism was actually stamped out. 

This prodigious change—the most radical and the most 
astonishing of any that has taken place in Christendom— 
this complete recasting of the English people into a new 
mould, is presented to us in official history as a national 
movement proceeding from the English people themselves. 
It is represented as a sort of inevitable consequence of the 
English temper. 

So, in order to get this direct contrary of the truth 
accepted, a whole string of myths were established. 

Originally the main falsehoods were four. 

1. First we were told that a great first step towards 
Protestantism was made under a reforming monarch, him- 
self half Protestant in sympathy, Henry VIII. 

2. Then that under his son Edward the more eager 
and most national of the Reformers established by a 
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blessed Reformation the sort of worship which the English 
had always longed for ; a new service in their own tongue 
which did away with the Mass and the Real Presence. 

3. Then, just as things were going so well, Edward 
died, and his half-sister, a wicked woman called Mary, 
by violent persecution and burning people tried to repress 
the national tide. 

4. But at last, after Mary’s reign, which was happily 
very short, came the glorious Elizabeth, ardently anti- 
Catholic and supported by an enthusiastic nation. Under 
her all England got rid of the Faith (save for a small 
treasonable remnant). The wealth and population and 
everything else went up rapidly, Englishmen were every- 
where successful and England glorious, because the 
natural craving of Englishmen for Protestantism had been 
satisfied. 

There were thus four myths on Henry and his three 
children, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, standing in suc- 
cession, and building up the whole Reformation myth in 
this false history. 

Of these four, the second, the nonsense about the reign 
of Edward VI, the boy-king who was Henry VIII’s son, 
broke down long ago. It was too absurd to stand even 
the imperfect criticism of our fathers. 

The third, the myth about Mary, was badly wounded, 
but not killed. It still maintains a fairly vigorous life. 
It is still taught that the Marian persecution was a “ re- 
action,” the hated repression of a strong national tendency 
to heresy. 

But the fourth myth is much the most important. That 
Elizabethan myth is still vigorously alive, and it is upon 
this ground that the effort to continue the false official 
history will be longest maintained. 

I will take the misrepresentation of the position under 
Henry VIII. 

The myth that has been propagated, and is now firmly 
rooted, is that the English in Henry’s day were already 
moving away from the Catholic spirit; that the king, 
during the last seventeen years of his life, was holding 
the balance between two warring factions into which Eng- 
land was divided, one anti-Catholic—not yet a majority, 
but a very large and growing body—the other the people 
who kept to their old traditions and were in the main 
Catholic, but were gradually yielding. 

Henry is represented as a determined sagacious man, 
bent on keeping the peace between these more or less 
equal factions, but willing to shepherd his people towards 
increasing heresy, though, towards the end of his life, 
suffering somewhat from a reaction towards the opinions 
of his youth. ' 

We are told that he had at least so much Protestant 
sympathy as to permit the translation of the Bible into 
English. We are told, in particular, that he went half- 
way to meet the Protestants in his promulgation of what 
are called the Ten Articles. The Six Articles, which later 
followed, are represented as a sudden reaction of his 
towards Catholicism, but one which was resented by 
Englishmen and, therefore, could have had no lasting 
effect. 
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The whole affair of Henry's latter reign (1530-47) 
is presented as a sort of First Act necessarily leading up 
to the final result of an England in which the Catholic 
Faith was got rid of by the national will. 

Now all this propaganda in the matter of Henry is 
historically false. Some of it is made in good faith, by 
men who clearly do not know what Catholic doctrine is 
nor what the Catholic tradition means. Much of it is done 
in bad faith, as a deliberate piece of advocacy: part of the 
general thesis that the English people, being by nature 
anti-Catholic, of their own instinct threw off the Faith. 
But the falsehood whether obliterate or no remains a false- 
hood. 

Henry himself hardly wavered, even when he had most 
political advantage in making friends with the revolu- 
tionary princes abroad. The great mass of the English 
people never wavered at all. They went on as they had 
always gone on, with a good deal of indifference but with- 
out sympathy for the religious revolution raging abroa 

Henry broke with the Papacy through the domination 
held over him by a paramour of his, Anne Boleyn, who 
was determined to become his queen. Under the per- 
suasion of another dominating will, Thomas Cromwell's, 
he began to loot monastic and other Church property. 
But all the while the mind ~f this impulsive, unstable, 
sensual, and not very virile man was essentially Catholic. 
He had a profound devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, he 
was disgusted by the new-fangled alien ideas of the con- 
tinental revolutionaries. The one point of doctrine on 
which he went wrong was the Supremacy of the Pope. 
But it was a moment when that doctrine had been much 
obscured, and he himself never grasped its essential mean- 
ing to Christendom. 

As for the main body of Catholic emotion and belief, 
he was not only steeped in them but devoted to them. 

Having, however, broken with the Papacy, having been 
tempted to loot the wealth of the monasteries, and to 
destroy shrines for the sake of their jewels and gold and 
silver, he gave an opening to those of the higher clergy 
who had been touched by the new anti-Catholic foreign 
ideas. They used the situation as best they could to pro- 
tect their small but intensely fervid clique. He suspected 
them, and kept them in check. Till he died, in 1547, the 
Catholic life of the average Englishman was intact. 

It is not true that Henry’s Ten Articles are an example 
of a movement towards Protestantism. They are orthodox 
from beginning to end save on the point of Papacy. So 
is their amplification in Henry’s book defining doctrine. 
We are told that they do at least in one point favor the 
Reformers, in that they denounce Masses for the Dead. 
They do nothing of the kind. They denounce the supersti- 
tion of believing that a Mass for the Dead said in a par- 
ticular place has necessarily the effect of immediately sav- 
ing a soul from Purgatory; and they have their special 
schismatic sentence against the Pope’s “ Pardons.” For 
the rest, if any man doubt their orthodoxy, let him read 
them for himself. 

The translation of the Bible into the vernacular was 
not an advance towards Protestantism. The issue was 
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not jomed upon the point whether there should be ver- 
nacular translations or not—there had been any number 
of vernacular translations, in the various European 
languages, of this and that part of the Scriptures, and in 
many places of the whole. It is sufficiently proved that 
there was an English vernacular translation in existence 
long before. 

The issue was, how the most important terms in the 
Bible should be translated. 7hat was the point. Those 
who desired to undermine the faith of the English people 
had deliberately misrepresented those terms—translating, 
for instance, “ Church” by “ Congregation ”—and it was 
such misrepresentation that Henry would not allow. 

When the English Bible did appear, with the mius- 
translations admitted (it was put forward under a false 
name) it was because Henry had been tricked. He had 
been given to understand that the whole thing was 
orthodox. 

He died in this mood of orthodoxy, save upon the point 
of schism. And in his acceptance of the whole sacramental 
system of the Church he was at one with his people. 

The one thing that had happened under Henry, and 
was to prove of fatal effect, was not doctrinal but eco- 
nomic. He had looted at large not only the monasteries 
but every sort of clerical endowment, but he had let the 
ill-gotten wealth slip through his fingers. By the time of 
his death it was mainly in the hands of the landed gentry, 
new and old. It was their instinct for preserving their 
new wealth which made them act as they did, after Henry 
was dead, and fail to support the popular demand for the 
maintenance of Catholic practice. 


Education 


Prerequisites for College Biology 
StsteER Mary ELLEN 


hy examining curricula of various secondary schools 
and the college-entrance requirements of many in- 
stitutions of learning, one wonders what kind of logic 
was employed in compounding the manifold and unstable 
prescriptions that here and there are recommended, or 
at least tolerated. Certainly the instructors of college 
students, and of freshmen in particular, should be the best 
judges, other things being equal, as to the kind and amount 
of preparation which makes for the greatest success of 
students who elect courses in their departments. After 
nearly two decades of experience in teaching college biol- 
ogy in all four years of the college course, and contact 
with scores of freshmen from nearly every type of prep- 
aratory school, one is forced to draw certain rather def- 
inite conclusions. 

Although biology is not necessarily, in some cases at 
least, a required subject, the number who elect it in satis- 
faction for a group requirement is proportionately high. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. If a choice among 
the different natural sciences, for example, chemistry, 
physics, geology, biology, etc., is permitted, there is a 
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grand scramble among a great majority to elect what seems 
to be the easiest. Chemistry and physics are often feared 
more than loved because they connote a little mathematical 
thinking. Many high school graduates have been exposed 
to the minimum requirement of pure mathematics, and 
want no more of it, either theoretical or applied. Biology, 
many of them have had, often in the tenth year where 
it can be little more than a high-toned course in nature 
study ; nevertheless they think it quite safe to sign up for 
that in spite of some disagreeable recollections of for- 
maldehyde fumes, “cutting up” of frogs, and the han- 
dling of cold, creepy, crawly things. 

So, in order to avoid greater evils, many of our young 
college registrants, though fortunately not all, go in for 
biology simply because they must elect something from 
the natural-science group. Precisely because these num- 
bers are so great, the instructors of biology have a good 
opportunity of viewing a cross section of each incoming 
freshman class. Too often is made the sad discovery of 
a woful lack of anything like a real secondary school 
education. Indeed, the deficiencies so evident in many 
of the students of freshman college rank are easily traced 
to faulty elementary school training. Here, again, the 
instructor of biology is in a very good position to judge 
of the students’ general fitness. Biology, the study of 
life in all of its many manifestations, plant, animal, and 
human, with all of their relations and interrelations, nec- 
essarily presumes a foundation, and calls into action the 
more fundamental and less complex kinds of knowledge. 
The lack of this foundation is, therefore, most conspicu- 
ous in the biology class. 

The standard textbooks for use in general biology for 
college classes are written on the assumption that he who 
uses them has had a good preparatory training. For ex- 
ample, certain chapters are more or less unintelligible to 
the reader who does not know the elements of chemistry 
and physics. How can one interpret a discussion of photo- 
synthesis, respiration, absorption, digestion, growth and 
movement, and countless other biological phenomena, 
without a knowledge of the basic principles of the physical 
sciences? In consideration of plants and animals with 
respect to their environment, a knowledge of geography 
and the rudiments of the other earth sciences is essen- 
tial. Even the most elementary course in college biology 
presupposes some appreciation of form, size, volume, 
and surface relations of the objects which are studied. 
One must make comparison between microscopic and 
macroscopic forms, so that at least the minimum require- 
ment of mathematics for high-school graduation is the 
least prerequisite for general college biology, even when 
that minimum has been thoroughly mastered. 

In order to comprehend thoroughly the matter contained 
in any good college textbook of biology, and to make 
the biologist’s vernacular his own, the student should have 
had at least two years of Latin. The elements of Greek 
would be a great asset, but without the Latin the ter- 
minology and the nomenclature are a stumbling block to 
the reader of these texts. For the most part, the text- 
books that are available for use in general biology have 
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been written by senior scholars, or at least by those who 
were brought up in the old school, and the authors show 
little sympathy for the student who spent one-third or 
more of his time in high-school dabbling with vocational 
subjects, and some of the less valuable extra-curricular 
activities. These texts are generally written in good, clear, 
concise English with no apologies for the many technical 
terms and foreign names. They manifest little regard for 
the all too many of their readers who, though promoted 
to this level, are quite unable, because of their inadequate 
grasp of the English language, to read them with the 
necessary degree of intelligence. The need of thorough 
training in the vernacular is, at least no less in biology 
than in any other subject, an absolute essential. 

What then is the present condition in college biology 
courses undertaken in the freshman year, and what is the 
work of the instructors of such courses? The general 
course for college freshmen, as the years come and go, 
has become a kind of omnium curriculum, an orientation 
course, as it were, at least for the first semester. The 
instructor is forced to spend less time in unravelling 
knotty biological problems than is required to pave the 
way for them. As a matter of fact, too much attention 
must be given to the groundwork to allow for much 
advance in the subject of biology itself. 

Is it that general biology is too difficult for the average 
college freshman, and should it be postponed until a later 
period in the college course? Some of us who are obliged 
to teach the unprepared would prefer to have them defer 
it or omit it entirely, but by the able student who may 
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decide to make biology his principal sequence, it should, 
of course, be begun in the first year. The ordinary fresh- 
man biology course should not be beyond the average 
student who has had the right amount and kind of prep- 
aration. The secondary school subjects here suggested, if 
studied with a reasonable degree of seriousness, will give 
that preparation. No definite rule can be laid down, as it 
does happen that a few unusual students now and then 
are able to make good in spite of many handicaps, but 
it rarely if ever happens that these are among the people 
who neglected the real opportunities that a good secondary 
school offered. The preparatory subjects which we strong- 
ly recommend will help to insure success for every col- 
lege student as well as the student of biology; and even 
to the latter they will contribute perhaps no less by the 
discipline they impose and by the reasoning power they 
develop than by their very practical applications. 

While general biology, as we have already stated, is 
often not a prescribed subject in the course leading to the 
baccalaureate degree, it is essentially a requirement for 
entrance to many of the professional schools such as 
medicine, pharmacy, dietetics, dentistry, etc. A knowledge 
of biology gives a most desirable background for the 
philosopher, the educator, and the social scientist, and is 
sometimes required as part of their training. 

If then, biology must occupy such an important place 
in our educational program, is it not only logical and 
consistent that some effort be made to meet the require- 
ments for and intelligent and profitable pursuit of this 
science ? 


Stephen, Lawrence, and Vincent de Paul 


EvuGENE J. CRAWFORD 


meeting with the usual prayer.” The prayer was 

said, reverently and simply. The secretary called 
the roll—Burke, McGinty, Schwarz, Smith, Collins, 
Scaglione, Philips, Walsh, Brennan, McCarthy. All were 
present. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read, 
and approved. The treasurer made his report. On hand 
at conclusion of last meeting, $140.00; disbursements dur- 
ing week, $31.00; collection at church doors after Mass 
on Sunday, $86.00; on hand, $195.00; unpaid bills, one 
for $961.00 from the coal company. 

A laugh rippled around the circle. “I knew it was 
coming,” said the chairman. “I'll take care of it. Let 
us have the reading before we proceed to the new cases.” 

One of the men arose and began to read from a book 
entitled, ““ The Catholic Church and Charity.” The group 
listened soberly. They were American manhood at its 
best. The chairman was large in body, and large of heart. 
Kindly eyes twinkled behind spectacles, graying hair 
betokened the stress of the years, and the firm voice was 
of one who spoke with authority. The others had lost the 
bloom of youth, save the secretary whose ardor was that 


, \HE chairman said: ‘“ Gentlemen, we will open the 


of a resurrected Ozanam. Gnarled hands here and there 
betokened the mechanic; and an occasional slip in gram- 
mar indicated the lack of a university polish. Some were 
short, some tall, one or two rotund. When they spoke, 
it was gently, with hard-headed experience, with a quip 
and a joke. Reliable, self-sacrificing men, a goodly band. 

The reading came to its conclusion. A hat was passed 
around, and each threw in some coins. Not too much, 
for all had been seared by the depression, yet an expres- 
sion of love of God and neighbor. 

The visitations of the preceding week were reported. 
Two and two they had searched out several new cases 
and separated the chaff from the wheat. Money had been 
distributed; the Christ Child Association had been re- 
quested to send a layette for an expected baby; a widow’s 
and two old-age pensions had been secured ; a boy had been 
sent to an orphan asylum; two jobs had been secured 
for heads of families; conferences had been held with 
landlords concerning rent, and with representatives of 
the gas and electric companies; and contacts had been 
made with city, State and Federal relief agencies. 

While the meeting progressed an anteroom had been 
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filling with a motley crew of men, women, and children. 
Now they were summoned before the kindly inquisitorial 
group. 

First was a man of fifty, with tousled hair and a week’s 
stubble. 

“ Name?” 

“ Vinciguerra.” 

““What?” queried the puzzled Celtic voice of the in- 
terrogator. 

“T won the war,” murmured the chairman, cryptically. 

“ Spell it.” 

A euphonious combination.was at length achieved, and 
then the address. 

“How many children?” 

** Seventeen.” 

“Huh? All living?” 

“No. Nine dead.” 

““ Anybody working?” 

““Lucia—she getta da nine dolla.” 

“What do you need?” 

“ Oh—everting—no gasa—no coal—no noting—wifa 
seeck—me—no coata—looka da shoes—looka da bigga 
toe—and ah, da bambini.. .” 

“ All right. Here’s two dollars; an overcoat; shoes; 
Red Cross flour. We'll get in touch with the doctor and 
druggist for your wife, and we'll go to your house during 
the week to see about the other things. Next!” 

The next came, and the next, segregated and ushered 
by the efficient men under the direction of the president. 
Two of them hurried to and fro from the cellar with 
flour, shoes and clothing. A pile of bills on the table 
diminished and vanished. 

Meanwhile came the young and the old; strong men 
baffled by the puzzle of their unwanted strength; women 
whose burdens were writ in their faces; souls made meek 
by suffering, yet cheerful withal. All were received by 
the bluff, kindly men with an absence of sickly senti- 
mentality, yet with the milk of human kindness. Of such 
must have been Stephen and Lawrence and Vincent, set 
aside by the Church to minister to the poor. Of 
such must have been the Galilean fishermen, taught by 
their Master to be charitable in word and in deed. 

Electric lights and pencil and paper do not at first sug- 
gest Him Who went through the hill country of Palestine 
doing good. Yet He Who had lifted humanity from its 
sordidness by His grace and His love was even now here 
where two or three were gathered in His Name. Men 
by their greed and lust might spread sorrow over a land 
bursting with granaries and blessed with resources almost 
infinite in variety and utility, yet He Who had given sight 
to the blind and peace to hearts was even now busy with 
His gentle healing touch. These men were humble repre- 
sentatives of that mighty agency for good against which 
He had said the gates of hell would not prevail; weak 
like Himself, yet sharing His power; an object of scorn 
and ridicule, yet changing the very face of civilization. 
Tonight these men spoke of home relief, the Red Cross, 
the Federal Government, as agencies for good because 
through the centuries governments had been taught that 
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might was not always right. Because of this and other 
wonders wrought by the Carpenter of Nazareth, broken- 
hearted, weary waifs of humanity could be helped a little 
to obtain food and comfort for body; and helped quietly 
yet mightily to walk again as human beings, conscious of 
the power and goodness of God. They came weary; and 
went refreshed. 

At last the final one straggled away with a bag of flour. 
The men relaxed. The chairman passed around cigars, 
and a trim maid appeared with sandwiches and ginger 
ale. Tongues loosened and mellowed. The conversation 
ranged from baseball to Father Coughlin. 

After a while the chairman dismissed the meeting. The 
secretary gathered his notes and the men went home to 
their families. The chairman went upstairs to his bre- 
viary. Alone with God he was content. The weekly 
meeting of the St. Vincent de Paul Conference was a 
sweet spot in a busy life. 





With Scrip and Staff 











N honest difficulty confronts the Pilgrim. Suppose, 

for instance, that he is entirely surrounded by snow, 
like the statue of George Washington in the blizzard of 
1888. Snow persists into Spring, and his reveries are 
interrupted by the scraping of shovels upon the sidewalk 
at a time when the birds should be caroling, or emitting 
whatever sound they make when they feel happy. Such 
a mood is incongruous with the news that the folks on 
the Pacific Coast are rushing to the beaches, to escape 
the heat wave; although it fits in beautifully with the 
squawk- and scratch-punctuated program that comes from 
Byrd’s Little America. Then a clerical friend happens 
in from South Dakota; and those of us who are strug- 
gling with alternate drifts and floods learn details of the 
drought that has prevailed in that section of the coun- 
try for several years past. How can you write congenial- 
ly for so varied a world? 

Leaving that minor problem, I ponder on what I hear 
from South Dakota. The ground is so dry that even at 
thirty degrees below zero, says the visitor, whom I pre- 
sume to be truthful, you can dig a grave as easily as you 
dig sand. This little convenience, however, is outweighed 
by the devastating effect of the drought upon agriculture. 
Perishing, alas, upon the yellow grass; no grass, even if 
grass; no crops; soon no stock; and farm, home, life 
itself: Alles ist hin! Refinancing of mortgages, cash 
bonuses, higher prices? No relief. “ What can I do?” 
says my friend. “ No solution is offered in ‘ The Dizzy 
Pastor’s Guide.’ Nothing for us to do but to move; 
emigrate. But whither?” 

Naturally this affects the already difficult situation of 
the Indian missions in that part of the country. Father 
Justin, O.S.B., at Stephan, S.D., and Father Sylvester, 
O.S.B., at Marty, S.D., keep up their heroic efforts. If 
they are forced to give up their schools they would give 
up the keystone of their entire work. 
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HE annual report of the Commission for Catholic 

Missions among the Indians and Colored People, pub- 
lished in January, 1934, dwells on the situation created 
for the missions by the present policy of the United 
States Government. In their annual appeal, which prefaces 
the report, Cardinal Dougherty, Cardinal Hayes, and 
Archbishop Curley observe: 

The Negro and Indian missionary organization now consists of 
some 450 priests, scattered here and there, in impoverished dis- 
tricts of the South, in the poorest quarters of the cities, or in the 
lonely recesses of the Indian country. Assisting them are 1,500 
consecrated women, teaching in mission schools or engaged in 
charitable work. Four hundred mission centers for Negroes and 
Indians have been built up, materially and spiritually, at great 
cost in labor and self-denial. Priests and Sisters are there at 
their posts. 

Owing to the grave evils that were connected with the 
former Government boarding-school system for the In- 
dians, the Government boarding school is to be dispensed 
with, except as an institution for problem children or for 
higher education. Adds the report: 

This change has already necessitated, and will continue to ne- 
cessitate, a modification in mission procedure. Lately, there were 
as many as 8,500 Catholic Indian children in thirty-seven Govern- 
ment boarding schools. This was more than one-third of the 
pupils in them. . . . The religious care of many of our Catholic 
Indian children could thus be rather easily and fairly satisfactorily 
provided for. Under the new system [of day schools], many of 
these children are now in widely scattered places, distant from 
church and priest, and often in small groups. . . . Effective pas- 
toral care is often a difficult matter unless the group of Indians 
is large enough to justify a resident priest. 

Special problems await the missions in the Southwest 
from the day-school policy. “ The Government is willing 
to let the Church care for these children, if this can be 
done. If not, Government schools will soon be provided 
for them, as is being done for the non-Catholics.” Yet 
the mention of these difficulties need not minimize the 
compensating advantages in the new day-school system 
for the Indians, which remedies the problem created by 
the disrupting of family life. 

The Indian child will now grow up in the place where he must 
afterwards make his home, he will be better trained in the re- 
sponsibilities of family life, and he can form wholesome acquaint- 
ances with his neighbors, Indian and white. The childless home 
and the dispirited or irresponsible parent have often been a prob- 
lem for the missionary. 

The question now is that of adaptation to the new 
situation, an age-old problem for missionaries. 





EADERS will recollect that Ruth Byrns, in her 

article, “ Studies in Vocational Guidance,” in the 
issue of America for February 3, 1934, told of the vo- 
cational expert who directed four wholly unqualified young 
people into applying for a civil-service examination for 
the Government Indian schools. This simple tale offers 
some of the background for the present Indian Adminis- 
tration’s moves for reform. The Commission offers, as 
one of several solutions for the difficulties created by the 
reform, that Catholics should enter the Indian service ; 
naturally in a far different spirit than the young people 
just mentioned. Says the Commission: 
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Then there is the possibility of developing more of the missions 
into community centers. Some of the missionaries have done this, 
at least on a limited scale. This is in the tradition of successful 
Catholic mission work. It is a modern adaptation of the old 
California and Paraguay mission systems. But it evidently re- 
quires to be more generally and more adequately carried out. 

Such community schools require great forethought and 
great competence, if they are to work out successfully. 
On the other hand, they offer an exceptionally attractive 
field for the intelligent educator. The highest type of non- 
Catholics, men and women of the highest degree of ability 
and education, are going into this community-school work. 
They regard it as a superb opportunity to work out those 
social theories to which the newer generation are so pas- 
sionately devoted. Shall Catholics, who have the basis of 
the most perfect community development in the Eu- 
charistic, the parish life of the Church, be the last—and 
too late—in the field? Say the Bishops: “ In the revalua- 
tion of things which adversity is forcing us to make, the 
necessary place of missions in the Catholic system ought 
to be clearly recognized.” That recognition so far has been 
far from clear, in this country. Only determined effort 
can make it so. THE PILGRIM. 


Literature 





Behind Prison Bars 
Peccy BuRKE 


Sage writers go to jail? Undoubtedly there are 
many readers who would enthusiastically pass an 
amendment to place at least half of our modern novelists 
behind the bars. Among the various reasons that would 
motivate them, two factors would be foremost in their 
decision: the safeguarding of the morals of society, and 
the preservation of the good name of an ancient family 
endangered by the scandal-pointed pen of a biographer. 
No one, probably, would even remotely consider the fact 
that writers should go to jail for an education, but that is 
what the late Frank Harris, author of several biographies 
on literary men, suggests in his posthumous work on 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Lamenting the fact that Shaw had never spent a day 
as a convict, Harris cites a few startling examples of men 
whose writings are immortal, and part of whose life, at 
least, was dragged out in the dull routine of prison ex- 
istence. Mention of such names as Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Wilde, and Villon, creates a slight degree of cu- 
riosity as to the effect their jail sentence had on their 
literary accomplishments. 

It is possibly a little far-fetched to attach any degree 
of importance to the short term served by William 
Shakespeare. His knowledge of human nature and every- 
day character is too deep and far-reaching to be the 
result of a short imprisonment. Moreover, a study of his 
life would reveal the fact that his contacts with humanity 
were such that his keen penetration and sympathetic dis- 
cernment were gradually acquired as the result of varied 
and rounded experiences, and not a brief stay in a mis- 
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erable dungeon. But since it is a generally accepted fact 
that the immortal author served a short term for poach- 
ing, it is interesting to see what effect, if any, this incident 
had on his literary career. 

The spacious private estate of Sir Thomas Lucy at 
Charlecote lured many a venturesome hunter in search 
of game. Whether there was any truth to the story or 
not, the deep ravines and wooded lakes were said at the 
time to be the haunt of wild deer. Shakespeare, loitering 
about the neighborhood, was not immune to the temptation 
and boldly dared to trespass on the forbidden property. 
As luck would have it, he was arrested for poaching. 
Sir Thomas Lucy, owner of the prohibited land, insisted 
on his legal right to prosecute. There is no absolute rec- 
ord of Shakespeare’s subsequent punishment, but biog- 
raphers generally agree that in all probability it was 
reasonably light. 

The important part of the escapade is the fact that 
when Shakespeare attained his foothold in the world 
of writing, and his fluent pen colored and mimicked many 
a character he had known, the venerable Sir Thomas him- 
self fell a victim to his powerful satire. Disguised as 
Justice Shallow, who is best remembered for the dozen 
white lice in his old coat, the righteous landowner lives 
forever in ‘“ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” A trivial, 
but nevertheless definite result of a genius’s clash with 
the law. 

As for Cervantes, that novelist, playwright, and poet 
to whom Spanish literature owes an incalculable debt, 
there is a much more obvious relationship between his 
period of imprisonment and his subsequent work. Dur- 
ing the course of his checkered and exciting life, he 
wandered up and down the Mediterranean coast as a 
soldier in his country’s service, drinking in the beauty 
and exotic loveliness of the southern countries. It was 
in Algiers that he was thrown into captivity by a band 
of Barbary corsairs. For five melancholy years this soldier- 
writer knew the meaning of forced confinement, but his 
natural perception and love of new experiences turned 
what for most men would have been a dreary exile into 
a profitable adventure. He tasted Moslem luxury; he 
absorbed Moslem magnificence ; he imbibed Moslem cul- 
ture. In later years, his writings were to be colored and 
enriched by his new knowledge of Eastern ideals. 

Released from his captivity by influential friends, Cer- 
vantes determined to embrace a literary career. Finan- 
cially he failed. Debtors’ prison was the logical result, 
although we have no absolute verification of the reason 
for his punishment. Some ascribe it to political differ- 
ences, but the cause is not important here. If his first 
imprisonment resulted in a wealth of literary achieve- 


ments, his second accomplished even more. “ Don 


Quixote,” farcical, quizzical, humorous parody of Span- 
ish mannerisms and customs, has always been hailed as 
one of the most outstanding contributions to world litera- 
ture, long after the fact that it was begun behind prison 
bars has been forgotten. 

For that rollicking, reveling, highly idealized scape- 
grace of fifteenth century France, the incorrigible Fran- 
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gois Villon, life was just one experience after another 
with the law. Sometimes his nimble wit and happy luck 
saved him from capture and punishment, but often his 
escapades brought him to grief. History brands him as a 
thief, a street brawler, a blackguard. Tradition loves him 
for his gallant recklessness, his boldness, his youthful 
impudence. 

Naturally, since he spent so much time in prison, much 
of his poetry was composed there. Had it not been for 
this compelled leisure, it is improbable that he would 
have taken the time and trouble to write much of any- 
thing. “The Ballade of the Hanged,” inspired by the 
imminent death of himself and his companions for a 
serious offence, is still considered the best example of its 
kind in existing literature. Much of its beauty, its pathos, 
its passion, is lost in translation, but one who has read it 
in French can understand its lasting appeal. D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis expresses a general opinion when he says of 
it, “such a poem has never been written before him, 
nor since.” 

Reverting to England, we have Sir Thomas More 
who, shortly before his martyrdom, wrote his “ Dyaloge 
of Comfort against Tribulation ” while imprisoned in the 
Tower of London. With a few brief intervals of free- 
dom, John Bunyan spent twelve years behind prison bars 
for his non-conformist preaching, and wrote the first 
chapters of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” in the Bedford jail. 
Of this popular Protestant book a Catholic version has 
been printed, with omission of its flings at the Papacy. 

Rightfully are Italians proud of Silvio Pellico who en- 
deared himself to his countrymen by a single document, 
his prison diary, “ Le mie Prigioni.” In a tone of gentle- 
ness and resignation instead of bitterness, this devout 
patriot relates in detail and often with pathos his daily 
experiences in various Austrian prisons during the eight 
years of his incarceration in northern Italy and Moravia. 
Pellico’s ““My Prisons” is said to have achieved more 
against the Austrian invaders than any defeat on the 
battlefield. 

To get on with some more modern examples, Frank 
Harris cites Oscar Wilde as a comparatively recent writer 
who served a sentence in jail. 

The conspicuous immorality of Wilde during his youth 
may have been merely affected, and, as time went on 
without his being apprehended, his friends began to doubt 
the stories of his conduct. In 1895, however, Wilde made 
the fatal mistake of bringing a libel action against the 
Marquis of Queensberry, and incriminating revelations 
led to his serving a prison term of two years with hard 
labor for offenses under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. For that length of time, Wilde knew the life of 
the ordinary convict. All the dreariness, the dullness, the 
despondency that ate into the souls of his fellow prison- 
ers, devoured his own. He tasted futility and lived with 
despair. 

As a result of his unhappy experiences, literature gained 
another immortal addition, the “ Ballad of Reading Gaol,” 
one of the greatest poems in the English language. It was 
his own bitterness he voiced when he wrote: 
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And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 
And the wild regrets and the bloody sweats, 
None knew so well as I. 
For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 
It was his own anguish he described when he phrased 
the following lines: 
The vilest deeds like prison weeds 
Bloom well in prison air. 
It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there: 
Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the Warder is Despair. 
Even more recently William Sydney Porter, commonly 
and a‘ectionately known as O. Henry, used the drab 


atmosphere of prison shelter in which to write his stories. 


Indicted by a Texas grand jury in 1896 for alleged com- 
plicity in the embezzlement of certain bank funds, he 
served a jail sentence of three years and three months. 
Whether or not that punishment was meted to him justly 
is still a matter of debate, but again literature owes a debt 
of thanks to a long-sighted Providence. Although before 
his imprisonment O. Henry was more or less interested 
in writing, it was not until his confinement in 1896 that 
he settled down to serious short-story writing. 

Considering the varied experiences he must have had 
as a convict, and his intimate connection with all types 
of humanity, it is not to be wondered at that his sharp 
intelligence utilized his days as a “jailbird” in providing 
a philosophical background for his stories. No wonder 
©. Henry deals so successfully with realities. He knew 
realities. No wonder O. Henry portrays his characters 
so sympathetically. He learned sympathy. No wonder 
his writings are remarkable for their freedom from re- 
straint. He suffered from restraint. No wonder he is so 
keenly observant of sociological conditions. He studied 
them first hand. 

Should writers go to jail? With such noteworthy ex- 
amples as these heading the list of convict-authors, it 
would seem that much of the world’s best literature was 


fostered by prison experience. 


REVIEWS 
Thomas More. By Danret Sarcent. New York: 

Ward. $2.50. 

In one of the sweetest and most delectable pieces of prose that 
has appeared in this country for a long time, Mr. Sargent tells 
the life story of Sir Thomas More—Londoner, Catholic, and 
Martyr—from the time when, as a lad, he entered the service of 
Cardinal Morton as a page at Lambeth Palace, until that sixth 
day of July in 1535, when, on Tower Hill, he laid down his life 
rather than deny the ancient Catholic Faith which had been 
England’s religion for almost 1,500 years. Mr. Sargent does not 
seem to have attempted to cast any new light on the life of 
Blessed Thomas More. Nor need it be that he should: for no 
documentary discoveries can diminish or amplify the plain fact 
that the former Lord Chancelor died a martyr for the Catholic 
religion, and entered into glory alongside that other Thomas— 
also a Londoner and a Catholic and a Martyr, who was slain 
upon the altar steps in Canterbury Cathedral. But although this 
may not be a critical biography of the Martyr Chancelor, it is a 
valuable and illuminating study of that terrible period when Eng- 
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land was first wrenched by schism from the unity of Christen- 
dom by a grotesque sensualist who caused himself to be proclaimed 
Supreme Head of the English Church! With the completest 
mastery and skill, Mr. Sargent has saturated himself with the 
spirit of the England of Henry VIII's reign, of its relations with 
Europe and with Christendom. He is, perhaps, a little hard on 
Erasmus, whose birth and origin (in those days) must have been 
sufficient to have embittered the whole of his life; yet who, nev- 
ertheless, was one of More’s closest friends, and Blessed Thomas 
was not a man easily to be fooled. The treachery of the English 
Bishops (with the sole exception of Bishop Fisher) who with 
the clergy could possibly have prevented the betrayal of the 
English Church, is not glossed over: it was an epoch of shame, 
when the flock was betrayed by its shepherds. And the shame 
was the more degrading for, as the author shows, the greatest 
precision was taken to give to the trial and condemnation of Sir 
Thomas More the appearance of legality according to the law of 
England. Yet here it becomes a simple tale, told with such sweet- 
ness and directness, that it needs not great understanding to realize 
why the old English spoke of that other Thomas as the “ blissful 
martyr”; and why Sir Thomas More may yet come to be called 
the Merry Martyr who went to death sicut sponsus ad sponsam 
ornatus. W. H.W. 


Old Jesuit Trails in Penn’s Forest. By [ro Grecory FINK. 

New York: The Paulist Press. $1.50. 

In this edifying book Msgr. Fink has made a noble effort to 
rescue from oblivion the heroic labors of the original pioneer 
priests who planted and spread the true Faith in Pennsylvania. 
The most excellent portion of his research is the uncovering of 
the few and obscure records which reveal the growth and lasting 
effects of the wearying travels and ceaseless energy of the Jesuits 
who planted for themselves a center of operations in the German 
settlement known as Goshenhoppen. From that point all eastern 
Pennsylvania received and retained the blessings of Catholicism. 
Geographically this region extends from the Susquehanna River 
to the Delaware; from Philadelphia to Scranton. In point of time 
it covers the years from 1741 to the present day. In line of de- 
velopment it leads one from the humble chapel, at Bally, of the 
saintly Father Schneider to the costly memorial structure, the 
Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues at Wernersville. Though certain 
errors and discrepancies have crept into the book—such as as- 
signing S.J. to the name of the Rev. Louis deBarth; and mis- 
spelling that of the Jesuit, Father Charlier—nevertheless errata 
of this type are of minor importance. The evident sincerity and 
deep love of the author for his chosen subject and the reverence 
with which he treats it, inspire in the reader a reciprocal respect 
and devotion both for the zealous priests who originally labored 
to spread the true faith throughout this dismal wilderness, and for 
the gracious sanctity of that faith itself. Thirty-one illustrations 
adorn the pages of this book. There is an index. M.J.S. 





China’s Geographic Foundations. By Grorce B. Cressey. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. $4.00. 

Well illustrated, rich in statistics, amply provided with tables 
of facts, clear cut in its presentation, logical in its analyses, writ- 
ten with an eye to chronology as well as topography, on industry 
and populations as well as on agriculture and resources, this volume 
by a former associate of Shanghai University, now Professor of 
Geography and Geology at Syracuse, takes immediate rank as a 
classic. In the completeness of its range, the ease of its reference, 
and the obvious soundness of its scholarship, it instantly over- 
shadows the two most recent of all the respectable volumes in its 
field: Buxton and Mallory. Difficult as the task might be to 
write a geography of such a varied land as that collection of 
provinces we call China, the author has succeeded admirably. 
Those who have spent most of their time in China in the great, 
crowded cities, where population teems thickly down every gutter 
and up every alley, may be inclined to protest that Professor 
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Cressey emphasizes the agricultural country at the expense of 
the industrial city. Yet a second thought convinces one that the 
protest is unsoundly based. In the cities the population is dense, 
but the farming population is actually so much greater that the 
cities are relatively negligible. China may be growing indus- 
trialized; as yet she is predominantly agricultural; others may 
speak of her cities and her new factories; Professor Cressey has 
written a geography of the whole; and an excellent task he has 
accomplished. SG 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Vain Searchings.—“Is There a God?” (Willett, Clark, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. $2.50) is a “conversation” between H. N. 
Wieman of the University of Chicago, D. C. Macintosh of Yale, 
and M. C. Otto of the University of Wisconsin. To Dr. Wieman 
God is “that interaction between individuals, groups, and ages 
which generates and promotes the greatest possible mutuality of 
good” (p. 13). To Macintosh He is “a Superhuman Spiritual 
Being, an essentially personal cosmic Power, an intelligent lov- 
ing moral Mind and Will” (p. 21). And, to Dr. Otto, God is but 
a “projection of their (men’s) deepest wants on distant clouds” 
(p. 41). It may readily be doubted whether C. C. Morrison used 
his time profitably either in first allowing these papers into the 
Christian Century, of which he is the editor, or in later gather- 
ing them into book form. His attitude of detachment—expressed 
in the closing words of his introduction: “ The wrestle of three 
master minds with the Truth now begins. The issue rests with 
them "—is rather a remarkable mental condition. The issue is ob- 
jective, and certainly does not rest with the theist, the modernist, 
and the atheist. Dr. Macintosh himself aptly remarks, in his clos- 
ing paper, that the words of the Negro wife might be well applied 
to his two companions and himself as “this theological merry-go- 
round” comes to a stop: “Wal, Pompey, you’s rid a whole lot, 
but where’s you been? ” 

Over the radio in England, in 1932, scientific talks were given 
by a group of scholars and scientists. These broadcasts have been 
published under the title “ Science in the Changing World” (Cen- 
tury. $2.00). The attitude of the various speakers grade up from 
the frankly atheist Huxley to Catholic Belloc, most of them ad- 
vancing the evolutionistic position. It would have been better for 
some of the speakers to have omitted all traces of religious prej- 


udice. 





Philosophical.—In “The Idea of God in British and Ameri- 
can Personal Idealism” (Catholic University Press. 75 cents), 
by the Rev. Gerald Thomas Baskfield, S.T.L., we have a very 
able and thorough criticism of three of the foremost modern God- 
makers, Howison, Rashdall, and James Ward. This little book 
is a doctorate thesis but its 132 pages are so crammed with mat- 
ter that the size gives no indication of the thought quantity. 
Its style is not meant to please the esthetic sense, but rather 
to induce serious study, and to provoke further reading on the 
subject. The author first analyzes and explains the term “ per- 
sonal idealism.” There follows an exposition and criticism of the 
theories of the three men mentioned above. The book leaves one 
with the satisfying impression of precision and thoroughness. 

Clarity, directness, and brevity characterize the excellent text- 
book, “ Criteriology: A Class Manual in Major Logic” (Herder. 
$1.75), by Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. Avoiding the usual 
method of strict thesis presentation, the author follows substan- 
tially the same arrangement as in his earlier and equally valuable 
“ Dialectics.” The work is divided into three “books” entitled 
respectively Knowledge, Truth, and Certitude. Order is achieved 
by a neat synopsis preceding each book, a more detailed one 
before each article and a brief summary at the end. Italics are 
frequently and effectively used throughout. The examples are 


pointed and sufficiently detailed to drive home a point with great 
force, while adhering to a simplicity suited to the tyro in philo- 
sophic lore. The treatment of evidence, immediate and mediate, 
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is, in the judgment of this reviewer, unsurpassed. Universals are 
concisely yet adequately treated and the false views regarding them 
convincingly refuted. One regrets that in so well balanced a work 
more space was not given to the exposition of consciousness and 
the limitations of this faculty. Perhaps, too, the value of the book 
for classroom use would have been increased by the inclusion of 
objections proposed and answered in syllogistic form. The lucidly 
clear presentation, however, which is maintained from beginning 
to end, more than compensates for these trifling defects, if they 
be such at all. 

Written mainly for his fellow-ministers, “ Brain Storms of Hu- 
manism” (Harr Wagner, San Francisco. $1.00), by Thomas 
Carlyle Lattimer, Ph.D., voices a warning against the dangers 
of Humanism. Too many preachers of the Gospel take their doc- 
trines not from Christ, but from the shibboleths of the era in which 
we live. Too many preachers pretend to have discovered God 
and Christ His Son through humanism. But the result is not a 
personal God or a Divine Christ. Their humanism is not Chris- 
tian. It is Socinian, naturalistic. This small volume is packed with 
vigorous thinking forcefully expressed. The warning is needful, 
as too many are looking for substitutes for God or religion. 





Groping for Light.—A comprehensive and interesting volume, 
“The Drama of Life after Death” (Holt. $3.75), by George 
Lawton, presents the belief, history, and practice of spiritualism. 
Mr. Lawton is not a spiritualist, but he discusses his subject with 
objectivity. When, however, he sums up, he makes statements 
on religion in general that are not in conformity with Catholic 
thought. There are many quotations from spiritualist writings, 
“liturgy,” credographs, etc., which are valuable and illuminating. 
The writer’s observations on the reasons for the spread of this 
cult and the type of its believers and practitioners are often acute. 
There is an extensive bibliography and index. 

A very fantastic exhortation to respect traditional ideals of 
morality is addressed to modern youth in “The Dawn of Con- 
science” (Scribner’s. $3.00), by James Henry Breasted. The chief 
historical theme is that moral ideas can be found in Egyptian 
writings that date from some 4,000 years before Christ. After a 
brief discussion in which the rival claims of Assyria are dismissed, 
wearisome repetition is employed to disprove the notion that the 
Hebrews started the human race on its way toward higher morality, 
though it would seem sufficient to read the books of Moses to 
be assured that not only in his time but as far back as the days 
of Abraham civilization of no mean degree was already known 
among the Chaldeans and Egyptians. It is all merely the dream 
of materialism and irreligion and a clumsy attempt to set up man- 
kind, instead of God, as the proper object of worship. 

In “Christian Unity in Practice and Prophecy” (Macmillan. 
$2.75), Charles S. Macfarland maintains that the non-Roman 
churches are ready today for a unity consistent with diversity and 
liberty. That such a unity is possible the author is convinced, and 
for some 300 pages he strives to prove his thesis that the way to 
this unity is experience and the following of the step by step law 
of evolution. The author traces this desire for unity during the 
course of the last twenty-five years and shows how, to his mind, 
all things have come to pass and at last the non-Romans stand at 
the portal of a glorious and united Christianity, where there will 
be “unity” but not “uniformity,” “diversity” but not “ divisive- 
ness,” “a socially united but a doctrinally divergent Church, where 
one’s own authority is the ultimate judge of what is to be believed 
and of what is to be rejected.” There is to be no real authority 
in this union, merely some body of representatives who now and 
then would suggest that perhaps there might be some agreement 
on this particular doctrine or that. All is vague, nothing definite. 
The book should be read in the light of these words of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI: “Furthermore in this one Church of Christ 
no man can be or remain who does not accept, recognize, and obey 
the authority and supremacy of Peter and his legitimate suc- 
cessors.” 
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Biography.—A most opportune publication, in view of the 
canonization on March 11 of the cofoundress with St. Vin- 
cent de Paul of the Daughters of Charity, is the admirable trans- 
lation by the Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M., of “ The Life of Blessed 
Louise de Marillac” (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 5/-). With- 
in a compass of some 200 pages, Prince Emmanuel de Broglie 
has produced a biography which is a classic of its kind. Espeeially 
commendable for selection, compression, and proportion, the value 
of the original work is further enhanced by the sympathetic 
understanding and insight which the translator has brought to 
his task, or rather, his labor of love. Chapter notes and a good 
bibliography of sources complete this delightful book. 

In simple yet ornate language Father J. Broderick, S.J., writes 
a brief story of “Frédéric Ozanam and His Society ” (Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 1/-). In it he penetrates to the very 
depth of this extraordinary man’s being and lays bare his storm- 
tossed soul, harassed by dogmatic doubts and anxieties. Ozanam 
is pictured as much a saint as a savant, a man in whom sanctity 
was developed by God’s grace and by charitable work. This is 
a welcome brochure. 

He who reads this new biography, “Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi” (Longmans, Green. $2.00), will be possessed of a true 
knowledge of Francis. Written with the painstaking honesty of 
a scholar, still it glows with the interpretation brought by a lover 
alert to each mood, each “sea change,” as it were, of his saint. 
We see and know Francis as an eminently likable youth; we 
gradually understand and love him as the simple troubadour of 
Christ, enamored of his Lady Poverty, and dependent on God as 
a child on his father for even the necessities of life. The author, 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., has indeed given us a book to be long 
treasured. 

A scholar’s life of a scholar is “Le Pére Léonce de Grand- 
maison” (Beauchesne. 30 francs), by Jules Lebreton, S.J. De 
Grandmaison, in his day, was the greatest authority on the life 
of Christ, and his learning was recognized by all. The present 
volume is the story of the man: of his character, his spirituality, 
his wide and deep holiness. Pére Lebreton has written sympa- 
thetically of his comrade who had waged so lustily with him the 
intellectual strife, all the while drawing inspiration from the 
same Christ about Whom he wrote so learnedly. 

“Lettres 4 Véronique” (Désclee de Brouwer. 13 fr. 50) were 
written by Léon Bloy to the heroine of “ Désespéré,” who had 
played a very important part in his life. The pathos of these 
letters is deep, revealing as they do the inner workings of the 
soul. 





Musical Studies—Miss Evangeline Lehman has found in 
the life story of the Little Flower abundant material for an ora- 
torio. “Sainte Thérése of the Child Jesus” (Presser, Philadel- 
phia. 75 cents), which embodies many French noels, is rich in 
harmonic color, at the same time possessing a simplicity of melody 
which fits in quite naturally with the Saint’s childlike character. 
To know that this work has been performed in Paris with Marcel 
Dupré at the organ is praise sufficient. 

In these days when so many theses are being written, it is un- 
usual to find one that will benefit alike the untrained lover of 
music and the professional musician. For her Master’s degree 
at Chicago Musical College, Sister M. Rose Gertrude Hirner 
has written just such a treatise, “ The Catholic Church in Music” 
(Sisters of Loretto, Loretto, Ky.). The author develops the 
story of Plain Chant and then shows its influence upon secular 
music. It is well worth the time spent in its perusal. 

The study of the Negro spirituals has already called forth a 
large number of collections of these authentic utterances of a 
people’s soul. Nevertheless, the field has by no means been wholly 
explored; and first-hand studies, drawn from a lifetime of famili- 
arity with the spirituals, such has been the fortunate lot of E. A. 
Mcllhenny, are a contribution to social science as well as to art 
and music. In “Befo’ de War Spirituals” (Christopher. $3.00), 
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words and music are transcribed from observation on Avery 
Island, La., of over 100 songs. An extremely thoughtful and dis- 
criminating essay on the spirituals precedes the collection. In 
contrast to the author’s sympathetic tone, the thoughtless use of 
“darkies” (page 35) in a quoted letter, and a still more un- 
pleasant expression in the publishers’ blurb are to be regretted. 





Dangers of Propaganda.—Prof. Frederick E. Lumley in 
“Propaganda Menace” (Century. $4.00), after a survey of prop- 
aganda in the past, launches out into a voluminous and interest- 
ing consideration of modern propaganda in war, education, in- 
dustry, religion, etc. The portion on religion is confined to Protes- 
tantism, but since the author favors the modernists he is need- 
lessly hard at times on the fundamentalists. When he has occasion 
to treat of things Catholic his information is often faulty, and 
he shakes our belief in his professed liberalism by quoting an 
article by an anonymous priest on the supposed horrors of the 
Catholic school system. 

Dr. George A. Coe, in “Educating for Citizenship” (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.00), points out the shortcomings of our modern State 
school systems in forming good citizens. He shows convincingly 
how corporations, societies, and even the Federal government have 
attempted to have their axes ground by means of propaganda in 
the schools. As a means of forming better citizens the author feels 
a more critical attitude of mind in both students and teachers 
toward the policies of the State is desirable. Some of Dr. Coe’s 
remarks on non-State schools are susceptible of an interpretation 
hostile to parish schools. 





Juveniles.—In “ That Boy Joe Fox” (Benziger. $1.25), Father 
William J. Hendrix, S.J., has given his boy readers what might 
be called a “presequel” to Joe Fox and his gang’s high-school 
adventures. The author relates the doings of this mechanical 
genius in a wholesomely Catholic manner. 

If you are interested in Indian plays for the children, here are 
three new playlets with complete directions. They are based on 
Dakota, Creek, and Zuni legends, and written by Nina B. Lamkin 
and M. Jagendorf in “ Around America with the Indian” (French. 
$1.50). 





Books Received.—This list is published without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


ALTAR IN THE Fietps, An. 

Anitra’s Dance. Fannie Hurst. $2.50. Harper. 

Berrer BanxkINa. H. Kniffin. $3.50. McGraw-Hill. 

Curist 1n His Bretnren. Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. 6/. 
Washbourne. 

Crucirixion or Liserty, Tue. Alexander Kerensky. $2.75. John Day. 

EpucaTionaL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS 
Cottece, CocumBia University, 1933. Edited by I. L. Kandel. $3.50. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Ercut or Sworps, Tue. John Dickson Carr. $2.00. Harper. 

= Sosusssscs. C. C. Janzen and O. W. Stephenson. $1.68. Silver, 

urdett. 

Grorrrey CHAucer ann tHe Devetorpment or His Genius. J. L. Lowes. 
$2.50. Houghton Mifflin. J 

Grosse Herper, Der. Vor. 7. $9.50. Herder. 

History or Iretanp, A. Julius Pokorny. $3.40. Longmans, Green. 

Esus THE Unknown. Dmitri Merejkowski. $2.75. Scribner's. 

-EsseR AntTiLtes Cast, Tue. Rufus King. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Luck or tHe Roav, Tue. Ruth Sawyer. $1.50. A ppleton-Century. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE Lire or Curist. $2.75. Herder. 

Mertwetner Lewis. Charles Morrow Wilson. $3.00. Crowell. 

Minute Mytns ano Lecenps. Marie Schubert. $1.00. Grosset and 


Dunlap. 
Mopern Evrorgan Epucators ano Tuerr Work. Adolph E. Meyer. $2.50. 
$2.00. Knopf. 


Prentice-Hall. 

MurpeER oF THE Secret Acent. J. S. Fletcher. 
McGraw-Hill. 

$2.50. Sheed and Ward. 


Nazt Means War. Leland Stowe. $1.50. 

Now I See. Arnold Lunn. 

Oprermanns, Tue. Lion Feuchtwanger. $2.50. Viking. 

Ovutttne or Psycniatry, An. John D. O’Brien. $2.00. 

Pasteur. C. d’Eschevannes. 10 francs. Téqui. 

Poxiticat anno Socta, Growth or tHE Unirep States: 
Schlesinger. $3.00. Macmillan. 


Rapto Tacks on Reticion, Seconn Serres. 
$1 Morehouse. 


Ludwig Lewisohn. $2.50. Harper. 


Burns, Oates, and 


Herder. 
1852-1933. A. M. 
Edited by Leonard Hodgson. 


Scrence anp Gov. Bernhard Bavink. Reynal and Hitchcock. 
rt 


SECRET Service OPERATOR 13. Robe W . Chambers $ 0. 
. 2.5 . Appleton- 

Source Boox IN THE I HILOSOPHY OF Eovu ATION. . . r 
‘ c. W H Kilpat ick. $2.25. 


Stay Our or My Lire. 


Sophie Kerr. 
Sutpiciens, Les. 


Jean Monval. 


$2.00. Farrar and Rinehart. 
Grasset. 


15 frances. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Scrapping Modern Ecclesiastical Art 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Articles on ecclesiastical architecture do not appear too fre- 
quently in your distinguished Review. The latest one, entitled 
“ Americans and Catholic Art,” in the issue for February 24 is 
a sincere plea for something novel, spectacularly so, in the field 
of church art. Rather reluctantly it pays tribute to what it terms 
“imitations” of the great styles that have gone before us, but 
does so only to show that they are not fitted as expressions of 
“twentieth-century Catholicism in a twentieth-century art.” 

Now students of architecture, and of church architecture, can 
trace the development of one form of art from the Classic through 
Byzantine and Romanesque to Gothic. Then follows a period of 
decline occasioned by the Reformation. The Classic period is 
considered a compromise with paganism and Protestantism, and 
there is a downward movement until the age of Pugin and the 
Gothic revival. Upon the heels of this movement, simultaneous 
with the revival of Christianity, there follows the school of 
modernists to again upset and attempt to destroy anything like an 
ecclesiastical art. Witness the anomalous and atheistic outlines 
of the Sagrada Familia, still under construction at Barcelona and 
professing to be a Christian cathedral. 

Ralph Adams Cram, sparingly quoted in your article, has this 
to say for “the vision that is to vivify contemporary American 
life” in the Boston Transcript: 

Let us admit that there is an element of logic in these archi- 
tectural devices. The creators have used the new materials 
that have come into existence during the last fifty years after 
a starkly reasonable fashion. The trouble is, however, that 
these have been seen alone and by themselves. Wholly for- 
gotten are the ancient materials of stone and brick and marble, 
still available and still in use. The protagonists of these new 
structural devices would impose them on all architectural 
structures, yet in themselves their ethos is solely that of sheer 
mechanism and technology. But this is not all of life, indeed 
only a very small though aggressive portion. For the real 
things, the spiritual things, they are unusable. 

Perhaps, with Father Kramer and Mr. Blue, we must hold that 
“something is wrong with your artists. Perhaps it is the dry- 
ness and dullness of their souls.” Perhaps, too, it is their ability 
to look upon the art of the Middle Ages as still, and for a long 
time to come, the most expressive in building and decorating the 
House of God. Until we have more and worthy imitators of the 
Christian Art we need not wander astray in the morass of Mod- 
ernism, which Dr. Cram has so aptly labelled “The Tin Lizzie 
Style of 1929.” 


Lynn, Mass. Francis P. Donovan. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Tf I am not better than other men, at least I am different” 
is Rousseau’s epigram of his own spirit, a spirit which in a man 
with so great a following powerfully influenced the trend of art 
toward individualism. The result in architecture, if I may be 
allowed hyperbole, is a style the atrocities of which might have 
been seen in the Century of Progress Exposition. A recent article 
in AMERICA for February 24 on “ Americans and Catholic Art” 
by Herbert G. Kramer, S.M. although it does not advocate Rous- 
seauism or buildings like those mentioned above, yet smacks of 
the individualistic school: dare to be different. In a word it is 
a plea for the new, but let us insist that the new be an improve- 
ment on the old, for the old is very beautiful, and to differ from 
the old may be to differ from the beautiful. 

Chicago. James J. McQuanzr, S.J. 
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Germany and Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is most galling to think that a score of such representative 
men as spoke at last week’s Garden rally on indicting Hitler 
could not be mustered to condemn more justly the more barbaric 
doings of the Mexican Government to our Catholic brethren. The 
speeches of Bernard S. Deutsch, President of the American Jewish 
Congress, and of the Episcopalian, Samuel S. Seabury, would 
have a higher and wider application in the indictment of the 
Mexican Government than in that of the German. 

Isn’t it time to start protest meetings in every city in the coun- 
try and enlist the Jews, if need be, to join Catholics, as they have 
asked Catholics to join them, in condemnation meetings of the 
barbarism of the Mexican Government? Isn’t it time for our 
Democratic President to undo the harm which was started by the 
Democratic Wilson? 

It is, indeed, galling to hear among Dr. Deutsch’s indictments 
of Hitler the following: 

Public opinion indicts Hitler as the attempted destroyer 
of a most precious heritage of people in modern times, the right 
to live in peace and security, the right to think and speak 
freely, the right to worship one’s God and to adhere to one’s 
own religious beliefs. 

As to Mr. Seabury, it is galling to hear him say in summing 
up the collective indictment, after all the evidence had been pre- 
sented, that the 

twin plagues of mankind are religious persecution and war. 

Those interested in the cause of civilization should be aware 

of the advance of barbarism, manifesting its approach through 

religious persecution and race hatred. These are the banners 
under which Hitlerism is seeking to make an advance. A great 


State and the rule of a great people have been seized by a 
tyrant whose grip is as familiar as his policies are wicked. 
And what about the tyranny and the policies of the Mexican 
Government? 
New York. READER. 


A Judge on Catholic Education 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the discussion concerning Catholic 
Education between Msgr. Schumacher and Father Blakely begin- 
ning in the Homiletic Review and ending with the Monsignor’s 
letter in the issue of America for February 27. 

I am not an educator. I would be presuming to take sides. 
I have had, however, considerable experience in handling youth 
in our courts and can talk about the consequences resulting from 
contacts made by boys especially, in the schools, the home, and 
the street. 

Youth can never receive too much or be too long under the 
influence of our good Sisters, Brothers, and priests. The tempta- 
tions in the world are too many and even the strongest often 
succumbs unless he is fortified with the resisting power of Faith 
and the benign protecting shield of Christian Catholic virtue and 
morals securely implanted in the youthful character during years 
and years of intensive training in Catholic schools from the be- 
ginning even unto the end. 

The good Monsignor would send our young to the public high- 
schools and colleges after the end of their course in the Junior 
High. I have found in my experience that it is just then that 
boys begin to think for themselves. Certain urges, certain feel- 
ings are coming on. Castles are built and dreams are dreamt. 
Honor, loyalty, and morality are beginning to take definite shape. 
In the public schools these would be fashioned by the reading and 
the studying of Grecian and Roman mythology, Zeus and Pallas, 
Jupiter and Juno, and their loves and associations with humans, 
and not by the lives of the Saints, of the Blessed Mother and of 
the Saviour. In the secular colleges Catholic youth will hear 
about sex hygiene, birth control, and trial marriages. All this 
just at the time when the thought of holy matrimony should be 
leading them to choose the clean, pure, virtuous companion of 
their life and the constructing of a truly Christian family with 
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all its atmosphere of love of God, of country, and of one another. 

Sometimes they will find that history, science, philosophy will 
be imparted there by men who openly espouse the teachings of 
Marx and the present day Russian Communists and the advocates 
of paganism and godlessness. One must be mighty strong to re- 
sist all this. The public press is full of accounts of the Third 
Internationale directed from Moscow, having its ramifications in 
some of our State universities. 

Even the missionary must be well prepared, and the best years 
of preparation are those between twelve and twenty. I am afraid 
they would be exposed to the danger that by force of greater 
numbers they might finally be engulfed by the enemy. Rudderless 
and without Catholic supervision, they would drift about in the 
formative period of their life in the stormy and uncharted sea of 
paganism and unbelief. 

We can see the ravages of Communism and Red propaganda 
in Russia, Spain, Mexico and even in our country too well to 
permit our youth to be exposed to even the minimum danger. 

It is a feeling of security for parents to know that during the 
years when perhaps temptation is the most alluring, in the ever 
present combat between the spirit and the flesh, their children on 
the threshold of young manhood and young womanhood are 
guided by men of the cloth who are dedicated to the salvation of 
souls and the maintaining of the Catholic standards of living and 
obedience to constituted law and order. 

Chicago. Francis B. ALLEGRETTI, 

Judge, Superior Court. 


Mission in Ruins 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

The area of the earthquake which occurred in the northern 
part of India on January 15 was practically circumscribed by the 
territory of the Patna mission which belongs to the Chicago 
province of the Society of Jesus. While none of the forty-seven 
American Jesuits were injured in that dire catastrophe, still the 
mission was practically wiped out. As the Superior, Rev. P. J. 
Sontag, S.J., writes, “ Two and one-half minutes! With the awful 
swiftness with which a doomed plane crashes to earth—such was 
the appalling swiftness with which more than a century of loving 
labor in what is now Patna mission crashed to the ground at a 
quarter past two on the afternoon of January 15.” 

Imagine, what a diocese here in the United States would do if 
suddenly three-fourths of its churches were destroyed, two-thirds 
of its residences collapsed, and its schools and orphanages mostly 
destroyed or badly damaged. Truly, as far as our mission build- 


ings are concerned, we can say that Patna is a mission in ruins. 


There are only two American missions in India, and the Ameri- 
can missionaries of a ruined mission fervently appeal for Ameri- 
can help. We ask for spiritual alms so that the zealous mis- 
sionaries may not lose heart or courage, and for material support 
to rebuild Christ’s mission. 

Please send alms to the Editor of America or to the Rev. L. A. 
Foster, S.J., St. Ignatius High School, 1076 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 

Chicago. L. A. Foster, S.J. 


Close to the Unforgivable Sin 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I must send you my most emphatic approval of Father Blakely’s 
article entitled “ Demas Hath Left Us.” Not having had much 
experience with politics or politicians, | cannot say much about 
the “ prominent Catholics ” whose life is a living lie to their neigh- 
bors, both Catholic and non-Catholic. I am sure, however, that 
their number is legion. With the other Catholics, mostly newly- 


weds, who freely admit practising birth control, I have had only 


too many sad experiences. I am sure that Father Blakely is very 
charitable to this class when he gives them the benefit of the 
doubt and says they may be sterile. I am morally certain that 
sterility has not yet descended on the Catholic population of this 
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country, but if present practices continue | am sure it will because 
God’s laws cannot continue to be set aside with impunity. I am 
not the least bit uncertain what the truthful answer would be if 
we were to sound out thousands and tens of thousands of our 
young married people on this subject. Not many of them would 
tell you that they were practising abstinence, even supposing that 
they would answer such a questionnaire. 

I can truthfully say that I hold no brief for these folk. In the 
past two years I have had a ten-per-cent salary cut and yet I am 
managing to support five children just as easily as I did one when 
he arrived a few years before our depression. When human beings 
follow God’s law and the teaching of the Catholic Church, they 
will always find a way to get along. What I cannot understand 
is how so many of these pseudo-Catholics can salve their con- 
sciences the way they do. I see them going to Mass every Sun- 
day and ‘very often to the altar rail. I see no other explanation 
for this except the fact that they never mention contraceptive 
practices in Confession. How they can do this is beyond me when 
they must have heard, year in and year out, our priests telling 
them the law on this vital subject. Our Catholic Press has also 
been full of condemnation of this vicious practice of birth control, 
and if these people can read and understand, there is no excuse for 
their ignorance. I am sure it is not ignorance. It looks to me 
like a blind perversity and a deliberate shutting of their eyes 
on the truth. Is not this attitude of theirs mighty close to the 
“unforgivable sin” ? 

Glens Falls, N. Y. M.R 


Spiritual Work in C. C. C. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I sincerely admired the content of your article “Chaplain of 
the C. C. C.,” in the issue of America for February 3. May I 
add a few additional comments on the work done in the same 
field at Camp 66, South Lee, Mass.? 

At the request of the Bishop of Springfield, the Jesuits of 
Shadowbrook, Lenox, took over the spiritual care of the two 
companies located on Beartown Mountain, outside of South Lee. 
Only thirty men with a single communicant attended the first Mass 
at the camp last August. Now there is an average of 150 regu- 
lar attendants at Mass, despite the week-end furloughs. The com- 
municants number ninety and more. A mission was given at the 
camp last December preparatory to Christmas. Of the 300 men, 
some of them non-Catholics, who made the mission about 225 
received their Eucharistic Lord at its close. Five of these were 
first communicants. 

Four seminarians accompanying the priest each Saturday make 
contacts with the men in their barracks and urge them to fulfill 
their religious duties. For many their enlistment in the camp has 
meant re-enlistment in the active militant army of Christ. Fallen- 
away Catholics are reclaimed; converts are in the making. Ro- 
saries, scapulars, and Catholic literature are in great demand. The 
Way of the Cross, sermon, and Benediction are scheduled for 
Friday nights during the coming Lenten season. 

The change in these few months has been remarkable. The 
“Red” tendency that had been so baneful in the work has been 
outlawed. Camp morale and discipline have been noticeably im- 
proved. Healthy and friendly rivalry has supplanted in a large 
measure the petty jealousies which formerly existed between the 
companies. The general moral tone and atmosphere of the camp 
has been elevated. 

While much of this fine work can be attributed to the splendid 
and whole-hearted co-operation of the commanding officers and 
the men under their charge, one can clearly trace the action of 
grace working through the efforts of those whom Divine Provy- 
idence has made His instruments in this particular and most 
necessary work. 

Indeed, may it not be said of the C. C. C. that the “ fields are 
white for the harvest” ? 

Lenox, Mass. wa Be Bee ae 
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Home News.—Because of the many fatalities in the 
Army mail service, the President on March 10 ordered 
the Secretary of War to stop the air mail except under 
such conditions as will insure against “constant recur- 
rence of fatal accidents.” On March 13 Secretary Dern 
named a special committee to study the Army’s operation 
of the mail. In addition to several Army officers, the list 
included Clarence Chamberlin, Orville Wright, and Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Mr. Wright declined because of 
ill health ; while Colonel Lindbergh sharply refused, charg- 
ing that the use of the Army to carry the air mail was 
unfair to the personnel of the Army Air Corps and to 
the lines whose contracts were canceled. He said that 
the Air Corps had “ neither equipment designed for the 
purpose nor adequate time for training in a new field.” 
On March 14, the Senate passed, 51 to 22, the emergency 
Air Mail bill allowing the Army to fly the mail for a 
period not to exceed one year. On March 10, the Sen- 
ate passed and sent to conference the Jones-Connally bill, 
which would add six additional basic farm commodities to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The Administration’s 
legislative program received two rebuffs. The House on 
March 12 approved the Patman $2,400,000,000 Bonus 
bill, 295 to 125, and sent it to the Senate. And on March 
14, the Senate rejected the St. Lawrence seaway treaty, 
46 for to 42 against. A two-thirds majority was necessary 
for passage. On the same day, the House voted to send 
the Independent Offices Supply bill to conference, after 
many of the Senate’s anti-economy amendments had 
been rejected or modified. All restrictions on domestic 
manufacture and imports of liquor were to be tempo- 
rarily removed in an effort to reduce excessive prices. 
President Roosevelt on March 9 said these steps would 
be taken at the expiration of the present quota period, 
April 30. On March 10 he sent an executive order to 
Congress consolidating Federal agencies engaged in the 
enforcement of liquor and internal-revenue laws. He rec- 
ommended passage of a joint resolution to make the con- 
solidation effective immediately. On March 10, Joseph 
B. Eastman recommended that motor trucks, buses, and 
water transportation be put under Federal control, much 
as is now imposed on railroads. He warned that bitter 
competition among the carriers threatened chaos to the 
transportation industry. On March 10, Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings announced that tax-evasion suits would 
be begun soon against Andrew W. Mellon, James J. 
Walker, and Thomas S. Lamont, as well as Thomas L. 
Sidlo, a law partner of Newton D. Baker. The Justice 
Department was also said to be inquiring into the prac- 
tices of the Aluminum Company of America. Henry 


Ford, on March 13, announced he was restoring the $5-a- 
day minimum wage to 47,000 of the 70,000 employes of 
his plants; and the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce recommended that their member firms cut the 
working week, with compensating wage increases. 
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Three Premiers in Rome.—Immense interest through- 
out Europe and the world in general was excited by the 
visit of the two Frime Ministers, Gen. Julius Goemboes, 
of Hungary, and Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss, of Austria, to 
Rome, where they began a series of conferences with 
Premier Mussolini on March 13. A full agreement was 
looked for between the three Powers and would be the 
culmination of negotiations which had been proceeding 
among them for months previous. Austrian and Hun- 
garian ministers of commerce had already been for sev- 
eral days in conference. It was insistently emphasized 
that the conferences would concern economic problems 
only. This would be in harmony with the principle al- 
ready made familiar as governing the Italian policy: that 
the path to peace lay through economic agreement. The 
economic changes, in the Italian plan, would be gradually 
introduced. Four main considerations for the Italian 
policy were quoted: (1) the full right of Austria and Hun- 
gary to their independence; (2) the need of aiding them 
to that end; (3) this aid to be best given by protecting 
their nearly desperate economic situation; (4) the relief 
to be offered by Italy, since the other Powers seemed 
reluctant to do so. It was emphasized also that Italy 
sought only bilateral agreements, not another political bloc 
on the lines of the Little Entente. Speculations as to 
political schemes and groupings were denounced in Rome 
as “pure invention.” It was said, however, that France 
would be invited to collaborate in the plan of aid, pro- 
vided her conflict with Italy in the question of the African 
colonial possessions could be settled; while Italy would 
side with France in her stand against German rearma- 
ment. On March 14, Dr. Dollfuss called upon Pope Pius 
XI, who conferred with him for over an hour. 


Nazis Continue Repression.—On March 11, Baldur 
von Schirach, who has supreme control of the Hitler 
youth movement, made clear in a speech the antagonism 
of the Nazi plan to all denominational organizations. The 
problem of character education of youth was considered 
to be the fuse that might lead to another Kulturkampf. 
Catholics and Protestants were determined to preserve 
the Christian morals and ideals of their young people by 
organizations that would be religious and recreational but 
not political. The protection of this right for Catholics 
was one of the most important points in the Concordat. 
So determined was Von Schirach to have absolute control 
of the minds as well as the bodies of all youth that he 
fanned a spirit of bitter antagonism between his own 
and religious groups. Claiming the leadership of youth 
as the spoils of Nazi revolution, he attacked both Protes- 
tant and Catholic education as unsuited to the Nazi ideal. 
It was assumed that the Vatican would never yield its 
rights in the field of Christian education, and the Protes- 
tants were showing determination to resist the paganiz- 
ing influences of the Hitler youth movement. Priests 
continued to be the objects of Nazi violence in spite of 
the fact that many who had been long in prison were re- 
leased because of strong protests from the Hierarchy. 
It was reported that Cardinal Faulhaber might lose his 
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citizenship because of his official capacity as Legate to 
the Holy See. His recent book, “ Judaism, Christianity, 
and Germanism,” which contained his famous Advent 
sermons directed against the paganism and anti-Semitism 
of the Nazis, was banned. Reichbishop Mueller con- 
tinued to increase his dictatorial control over the Protes- 
tant situation. Many pastors and groups were planning 
resistance, but fear of the Nazi secret service made their 
efforts at united action seem impossible. The Aryan 
decree was pushed further when on March 12 it was 
officially anounced that all Jews must be dropped from 
the army and navy. In opening an automobile show 
Chancelor Hitler called for mass production of a cheap 
automobile so that all families might have cars. The 
big industrialists did not approve. On March 13 a pro- 
gram for the reorganization of all German business into 
twelve main groups was announced by Dr. Kurt Schmitt. 


Austria Marks Time.—On March 11 in Vienna Chan- 
celor Dollfuss and Cardinal Innitzer addressed a gather- 
ing of Croatians, begging them to entertain kind feelings 
towards Austria and to support the plan for the rebuild- 
ing of a Christian nation. Hardly had Dollfuss left for 
Rome, leaving Vice Chancelor Emil Fey, the Heimwehr 
leader, in charge, when efforts were made to break up 
the remaining political parties which were contrary to 
the Heimwehr idea of a Fascist State. They seized the 
headquarters of the Upper Austrian Farmers’ party and 
some local newspapers. It was charged that there was 
conspiracy with the Nazis. Many leaders of the Farmers’ 
party were arrested. It was expected that the Farmers’ 
party would yield to the Heimwehr force. 


Labor Troubles in Spain.—Following the Govern- 
ment’s declaration of a state of alarm, the week saw a 
continuation of strikes and labor difficulties. The news- 
paper ABC, forced to discontinue publication since Feb- 
ruary 28, reappeared on the streets, however, when its 
owner reached an agreement with the striking typograph- 
ers. All other Madrid dailies, none of which, except £/ 
Socialista, had been issued during the previous week, 
resumed publication, although the Government still con- 
tinued its ban on extremist weeklies of both wings. The 
strike in the building-trades and metal-workers unions 
continued. The Socialist railroad workers issued a state- 
ment attacking the Lerroux Government as Fascist and 
threatening to join the united front being organized by 
Largo Caballero. But on the other hand, the Anarcho- 
Syndicalist labor organization threatened to refuse par- 
ticipation in the Caballero united front unless the So- 
cialists agreed on their part to joint the united front and 
the revolutionary general strike being organized by the 
Syndicalists themselves. Striking Radicals shocked the 
world when they burned a Catholic school filled with small 
children—an attempt which succeeded, although luckily 
no lives were lost. On March 14, Communists attacked 
the Socialist headquarters in Madrid, precipitating street 
riots in which several persons were injured. A state- 
ment broadcast throughout Europe on March 11 by the 
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British Broadcasting Company asserting that the revolu- 
tionary general strike in Spain would begin that same 
midnight was indignantly denied by the Minister of the 
Interior, and proved to be false. 


Disarmament or Rearmament?—The finance commit- 
tee of the French Chamber of Deputies approved on 
March 10 a Government request for 980,000,000 francs 
for new aviation equipment in 1934 and 1935. The Cham- 
ber also voted an appropriation of 75,000,000 francs for 
new gas masks for the army. The navy also was seeking 
further resources. In Great Britain, a bill permitting the 
Government to build up to the linits allowed by the 1930 
London treaty was adopted with only thirty-five votes 
opposed, despite the alarm expressed by the Laborites. 
Current views were vigorously attacked by Sir Bolton 
Eyres Monsell, First Lord of the Admiralty. It was a 
“heresy,” he declared, that aviation had rendered the 
navy obsolete; and pointed out that eighty-five per cent 
of British ships at sea were out of reach of airplanes 
with land bases. “ The navy could not save London fror 
bombs but could save England from starvation.” He 
likewise contended that the battleship is essential for the 
navy. An expenditure for 1934 of £56,500,000 was 
called for. Admiral Sir Roger Keyes defended the Sin- 
gapore naval base as a vital link in the imperial defense 
chain, without which it would be impossible to go to the 
help of Australia or New Zealand, or to operate in Far 
Eastern waters. Officially inspired statements in the 
Tokyo newspapers indicate that Japan would seek a naval 
ratio of seventy per cent of the American strength; the 
present Vinson program allowing her only sixty per cent. 


Britain’s Foreign Policy.—Great pressure was brought 
on the British Government to reconsider its policy of 
non-recognition of Japan’s puppet state in Manchuria. 
The British Government in maintaining its attitude of 
non-recognition was confronted with a serious problem 
of transporting its mails over the territory now ruled by 
the Manchukuo Government. The Manchukuo Govern- 
ment recently demanded that the British pay for mail 
transportation across her boundaries. The case was ap- 
pealed by the British to the Council of the League of 
Nations for a decision. Failure to pay would give the 
Manchukuo Government power to stop the British mail 
service to Japan, China, and Hongkong. Meanwhile 
the negotiations between British and Japanese cotten ex- 
porters collapsed when on March 14 the Japanese dele- 
gates refused to confine their export activities to the 
United Kingdom and British crown colonies. The Lan- 
cashire exporters asked the British Government to de- 
nounce the British most-favored-nation treaty with Japan 
and for the declaration of a tariff war throughout the 
empire. 


London Slum Clearance.—On March 9 the final re- 
turns of the London elections placed the majority of 
fourteen seats in the hands of the London Labor party 
in the London County Council. True to the promises of 
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Herbert Morrison, leader of the London Labor party, 
the Government announced elaborate plans for rebuilding 
in five years the whole of England and Wales. The basis 
of the scheme called for the demolition of 266;851 slum 
homes and the rehousing of 1,240,182 persons at a capital 
cost of £115,300,000. Rentals for the new houses will 
approximate from six to eight shillings a week for small 
homes, and from nine to twelve for apartments. The 
scheme was said to offer continuous employment to 
115,000 men for the period of rehabilitation. 


Bullitt Returns.—William C. Bullitt, American Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Government, returned to Moscow 
on March 7, where his staff, about 100 in number, was 
temporarily quartered in the Hotel Savoy. In an inter- 
view given to American correspondents at his arrival 
Mr. Bullitt stated that he feared no war between Russia 
and Japan this year. The United States Bank for export 
and import with the Soviet Government, he stated, had 
‘“ virtually unlimited powers according to the directors’ 
discretion.” If Soviet purchases were to be made of 
American goods, they would be able to sell their products 
in the United States. Much encouragement was derived 
by the Russians from the long-term loan arranged for 
them on March 14 by Sweden: 100,000,000 kronor, at 
5% per cent interest over eight years. A trade mission 
was soon to be sent from Russia to the United States. 


Czechoslovak Devaluation.—While the gold-exchange 
standard was preserved, the gold equivalent of the Czecho- 
slovak crown was reduced on February 16 by one-sixth 
of its former value, from 44.58 milligrams of gold to 
37.15 milligrams. This, it was anticipated, would lower 
the national debt, which still amounts to 2,585,000,000 
crowns. The Government pledged itself against inflation. 
The bill for devaluation was supported chiefly by the 
Socialists and the Agrarians, the Popular party (Msgr. 
Sramek) voting for it only half-heartedly. The Governor 
of the National Bank and two of the Directors resigned. 
An increased demand abroad for Czechoslovak products 
was appearing, but price rises were feared. 


New Invasion of China Hinted.—American, British, 
and other foreign missions near Peiping were visited last 
week by officials of the Japanese garrison in Tientsin. 
They requested information regarding the mission prop- 
erties for the purpose of safeguarding such properties in 
the event of fresh Japanese military operations in North- 
ern China. This event caused such alarm in the foreign 
legations that Colonel Shibayama, Japanese military 
attaché, severely condemned “the unwarranted meddling 
of the Japanese army ” in the affairs of the foreign mis- 
sionaries. He stated that fears were groundless of the 
Japanese again invading North China. 


Japanese Sea Disaster.—The torpedo-boat Tomotsuru, 
which was completed only last month, was found on 
March 12 capsized and floating off the Sasebo Naval Base. 
Of the 113 officers and men aboard three were immediately 
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rescued, and hours later ten more were released from the 
upturned craft as it lay in drydock. On March 14 a 
fishing boat reported that it had picked up at sea an officer 
of the ill-fated ship. The Tomotsuru, though of a dis- 
placement of only 527 tons, mounted three five-inch guns 
and carried twice the armor of other ships of her class. 
The Upper House of the Japanese Diet on March 14 
approved unconditionally the $612,000,000 budget, in- 
cluding the largest peace-time appropriations ever made 
for national defense, with $130,000,000 going to the army 
and $140,000,000 to the navy. 


Cuban Strike Checked.—The walkout of thousands of 
workers did not become a general strike because of the 
prompt and decisive action of the Cuban Government. 
President Mendieta signed decrees dissolving a number 
of unions whose members refused to return to work. 
Five hundred strike-breakers were imported from the in- 
terior and put to work on the docks under the protection 
of soldiers and marines. A limited telephone service was 
continued with the help of the military forces. The 
stevedores and dock workers returned to their jobs on 
March 12. A new Presidential decree prohibited city 
and provincial employes from organizing unions and de- 
clared illegal and dissolved such unions as were already 
in existence. The decree provided penalties of heavy 
fines and imprisonment. Under these stern measures the 
Communist leaders were giving ground and it appeared 
that the Government was succeeding in its efforts to re- 
store normal conditions without bloodshed. 


Fatal Blast in San Salvador.— More than 150 persons 
were killed and at least 200 injured in the port of La 
Libertad on March 14 when seven tons of dynamite ex- 
ploded and set fire to a warehouse that was stored with 
gasoline. Most of the townspeople fled to the open 
country as the fire swept through the workers’ area and 
destroyed hundreds of flimsily constructed homes. Twen- 
ty-four hours later, the fire was under control, but the 
hospitals were still receiving the wounded. Though twen- 
ty persons were missing, not a single casualty was reported 
among the foreigners. Many considered the destruction 
greater than that caused by the earthquake at Managua 
last year. 





How a little-known section of the NIRA is 
helping a priest to the fulfilment of a long-cher- 
ished dream will be told by Joseph O’Leary in 
“ Father Ligutti’s Project.” 

Since nationality lies at the bottom of many 
modern problems, John LaFarge’s “ Christ’s Esti- 
mate of Nationality ” will be timely. 

Elizabeth Jordan’s monthly review of the new 
plays will be called “ Opera and Tragedy” and 
will range over several of the new offerings. 

The real problem behind the conferences in 
Rome on Austria’s future are economic, as will be 
abundantly shown by Gerhard Hirschfeld in his 
article “ The Austrian Dilemma.” 














